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OUR MADONNA. 
BY L. M. A. 


A child, her wayward pencil drew 
On margins of her book 

Garlands of flowers, dancing elves, 
Bird, butterfly and brook. 

Lessons undone, and play forgot, 
Seeking with hand and heart 

The teacher whom she learned to love 
Before she knew ‘twas Art. 


A maiden, full of lofty dreams, 
Slender and fair and tall 

As were the goddesses she traced 
Upon her chamber wall. 

Still laboring with brush and tool, 
Still seeking everywhere 

Ideal beauty, grace and strength 
In the “divine despair.” 


A woman, sailing forth alone, 
Ambitious, brave, elate, 

To mould life with a dauntless will, 
To seek and conquer fate. 

Rich colors on her palette glowed, 
Patience bloomed into power; 

Endeavor earned ite just reward, 
Art had its happy hour. 


A wife, low sitting at his feet 
To paint with tender skill 

The hero of her early dreams, 
Artist, but woman still. 

Glad now to shut the world away, 
Forgetting even Rome; 

Content to be the household saint 
Shrined in a peaceful home. 


A mother, folding in her arms 
The sweet, supreme success; 

Giving a life to win a life, 
Dying that she might bless. 

Grateful for joy unspeakable, 
In the brief, bliseful past; 

The picture of a baby face 
Her loveliest and last. 


Death the stern sculptor, with a touch 
No earthly power can stay, 

Changes to marble in an hour 
The beautiful, pale clay. 

But Love the mighty master comes, 
Mixing his tints with tears, 

Paints an immortal form to shine 
Undimmed by coming years. 


A fair Madonna, golden-haired, 
Whose soft eyes seem to brood 
Upon the child whose little hand 
Crowns her with motherhood. 
Sainted by death yet bound to earth 
By its most tender ties, 
For life has yielded up to her 
Ite sacred mysteries. 


So live, dear soul! serene and safe, 
Throned as in Raphael's skies, 

Type of the love, the faith, the grief 
Whose pathos never dies, 

Divine or human still the same 
To touch and lift the heart; 

Earth's sacrifice is Heaven's fame, 
And Nature truest Art, 

Jan. 4, 1880. 











A HANDFUL OF STATISTICS. 


It was amaxim of Napoleon’s that “‘statis- 
tics meap the keeping of an exact account 
of a nation’s affairs, and without such ac- 
count there is no safety.” The returns of 
the United States Census of 1870, and bet- 
ter still the excellent abstract of the Massa- 
chusetts census of 1875, are full of points 


that have a direct bearing on the whole agi- 
tation called by our opponents ‘‘The Wo- 
man Question.” 

How often, for instance, do we hear that 
there is no propriety in enfranchising wom- 
en until we have evidence that at least a ma- 
jority of them wish to vote! But why 
should we make such astipulation in regard 
to native-born women, or any other women, 
so long as we do not make it in regard to 
foreign born men? The State census of 
1875 tells us (p.35) that of the 161,885 for- 
eign born males over 20 years old in Massa- 
chusetts, only 69,271, or 42 per cent, are 
legal voters. Of the remainder, a part are 
between 20 and 21, and cannot be natural- 
ized; a part have not resided here long 
enough, it may be; but even allowing for 
both these classes, it is probable that a ma- 
jority of our foreign-born men of the voting 
age remain voluntary aliens. Yet no one 
proposes to abolish the naturalization laws 
merely because of the large number who do 
not care to use them: the indifference of 
some does not bar the claims of others. 
Why should not this principle apply to 
women also? 

Again, there is no weapon more potent 
against us than the vague feeling of danger 
from the foreign-born element in our socie- 
ty. It is generally assumed that for some 
reason or other, foreign-born women will 
be able to outvote the native-born, although 
foreign-born men do no such thing. But 
the State census of 1875 shows us that the 
majority of the native-born is more noticea- 
ble among women thanin the other sex. 
The majority of native-born men (over 20 
years old) above the foreign-born is 186,112; 
but the majority of native-born women, 
under the same circumstancs, is 149,249. 
(Abstract of State census, page 48.) If 
there is any serious danger from this source 
—a view which I deprecate—it is clear that 
the vote of women affords a stronger nu- 
merical safeguard than that of men, so far 
as that goes. 

Another kindred point is the alarm often 
expressed as to the more rapid rate of in- 
crease on the part of foreign-born than of 
native-born women. The Massachusetts 
census abstract tells us that, in 1874 there 
were 20,666 children born in Massachusetts 
of native mothers and 24,965 of foreign 
mothers, which seems a great disparity. 
But when we turn to the tables of deaths at 
different ages we find that of these children 
of native women 4103 died under five years 
old, while of the children of foreign womon 
6218 died; and subtracting these from the 
other figures we should find the respective 
numbers reduced to 16,563 and 18,692; thus 
removing half the majority of children of 
foreign-born parents. Had we now the 
mournful statistics as to deaths between the 
ages of five and ten, it is probable that the 
disparity would vanish altogether; but these 
the census does not give. lt is simply 
another illustration of the fact, which is 
found true in most countries, that the more 
educated and refined classes, without refer- 
ence to race, produce fewer children than 
the poorer classes, but rear a larger propor- 
tion of these to maturity. Colonel Wright, 
the compiler of the State census, well says 
in another place. ‘If the public school 
system has brought our generation to the 
truth that a small family, well cared for, is 
more an honor and glory to the Creator 
than a Jarge one half-cared-for and neglect- 
ed, then God be praised!” (‘‘Results of the 
Massachusetts school system,” p. 24.) 

Still another fact appears in this abstract 
of the State census—a fact which will, I 
think, surprise most people as it did me. It 
is commonly supposed that the large excess 
of women in Massachusetts over men—an 
excess of 64,483 in 1875, consists largely in 
the department of single women — those 
whom Governor Andrew once described, 
kindly but unfairly, as ‘‘anxious and aim- 
less.” But the census tells us otherwise. 
There are only 8,978 more single women 
than single men residing in Massachusetts, 
only 1,785 more married women than mar- 
ried men—only 817 more divorced women 
than divorced men; while in the class of 
“unknown” there are 1,337 more men than 
women. But the great mass of the inequal- 
ity results from the fact that of the class re- 

ported as ‘“‘widowed” 20,624 are men and 
73,527 women—a difference of 52,903! In 
other words this excess of women proceeds 
mainly from the class of the widowed and 
not from that of the unmarried. This fact 
at once increases the natural sympathy for 
this great multitude; not because the condi- 
tion of widowhood has in itself more digni- 
ty than that of maidenhood, but because the 
single woman has in the majority of cases 
only herself to support, while the widow 
has usually others—and sometimes many 
others—who depend on her. ‘‘Anxious” 





she may well be, but not ‘‘aimless,” in view 





of this pressure of cares like this. It seems 
to me that all men of right feeling ought 
henceforward to speak of the excess of 
women in Massachusetts with more rever- 
ent thoughtfulness, now that the census has 
shown us of whom that excess is composed. 
T. W. H. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


REPORT OF ABBY W. MAY. 


At a meeting of registered women, held 
on November 15 at Freeman-Place Chapel, 
a committee was appointed to make suita- 
ble preparation for the election of Decem- 
ber 9. This committee consisted of twelve 
members, representing different sections of 
the city and the principal political parties. 
They reported at a meeting in Park street 
vestry, and, in obedience to their instruc- 
tions, presented a list of candidates for the 
school board for the consideration of those 
present, who, as it will be remembered, were 
registered voters only. This list had been 
made up after a conference with the nomi- 
nating committee of the republican party. 
Conference had been sought with the com- 
mittees of other parties, but had not been 
granted. The list was chosen from those 
brought forward by all the parties, and con- 
sisted of five men, whose excellent work on 
the school board entitled them to reélection, 
and of three women. It was the intention 
of the women’s committee to put but two 
women on their ticket; but when the names 
of three appeared on the party tickets it 
seemed almost inevitable that we should 
change our plan. One of the three was well 
known asa former member of the school 
board, where she had done admirable serv- 
ice. The other two were known to be able 
and devoted, and it did not seem possible 
to refuse to nominate either. 

The list was made with a view to the best 
good of our schools, and without reference 
to party lines. We were, however, very 
glad to find that our candidates represented 
two at least of the political parties. Your 
committee completed the work confided to 
them by a plan for the care of the precincts 
on election day. Their report was discuss- 
ed and accepted with entire unanimity. 
Various ladies undertook the charge of the 
precincts, promising to attend to the dis- 
tribution of our ticket, and to help the vo 
ters so far as might be needful. This work, 
we believe, was well performed. The pre- 
cinct reports tell the story as follows: Num- 
ber of women who voted, according to offi- 
cial returns, 894. Of those not voting, two 
had removed from the city, twelve were 
temporarily out of town, several were ill, 
leaving a very small number unaccounted 
for of those who registered. 

The universal testimony of those women 
who undertook this work is that they found 
help on all sides from other women, and 
from men too, who found time in the midst 
of their own pressing duties to lend us a 
helping hand. Not a word has reached our 
ears to indicate that the polling places were 
made other than agreeable and comfortable, 
so far as was possible, to the little newly 
enfrancbised company. On the contrary, 
numerous words of gratitude tell of courte- 
sy and kindness that will not soon be for- 
gotten. And not less welcome are the 
words of scores of men, telling of their sat- 
isfaction with the new experience. 

In behalf of the registered women of Bos- 
ton we offer hearty thanks to the gentlemen 
who helped to this good result; not forget- 
ting that in the board of aldermen the first 
steps were taken to ‘‘purify the polls,” which 
men had feared were ‘‘not fit places for la- 
dies to go to.” If not previously fit, they 
were fitted for us, and we appreciate the 
fact. 

The result, we are told, is a failure. We 
do not countit so. Certainly it was not the 
success we had ardently hoped for. But it 
was, we venture to believe, a long step 
toward it, in several ways. , 

First, it proved that there are in Boston, 
and ready to serve our schools, women 
whose high character, whose intelligence 
and whose faithfulness to duty are known 
to be so great that they are recognized as 
worthy to be honored with the high respon- 
sibility, and sure to meet it well. 

Second, it shows that the political parties 
of the city are willing to nominate women 
as members of the school board. 

Third, there was proof that the determin- 
ation of the women to vote for good candi- 
dates only had its effect on the nominations 
of the political parties. It is now possible 
to anticipate that the days of mere office- 
seeking are near an end, so far as the school 
board is concerned. 

These gains are worth all the trouble 
taken. But we are not content with these. 
We want also to be represented by good 





women as well as by good men on the 
board. How shall we effect this? First, 
by continued action in the same direction. 
Second, by efforts begun in season and 
continued systematically to secure a larger 
registration ngxt year. We cannot believe 
that there is but a handful of women in Bos- 
ton, who care enough for the education of 
our youth, to use such little influence as 
they possess toward securing good govern- 
ment for the schools, Our ranks must 
needs contain thousands in the near future. 

Since the election, various questions have 
been asked as to why we did thus and so, 
and why we did not some other thus and 
so. A few of these questions seem of im- 
portance, and we gladly answer them. 

‘“‘Why did we have a separate ticket?” 
Because it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that we must. While many of us might 
gladly have used our influence and votes 
fora ticket covering all city officers, it is 
enough to say that we could not legally do 
it. So a separate ticket for school commit- 
tee was a necessity. 

“Why did we not let the parties print 
these separate ballotsfor us?” Because one 
of the main reasons for our efforts was that 
we wanted the schools to be taken out of 
politics, which could only be done by se- 
lecting candidates because of their fitness, 
and in total disregard of party lines. The 
parties are slowly seeing the necessity for 
doing this very thing. The women chose 
to begin at a point higher than political par- 
ties have reached, or, perhaps, ever will 
reach, for the very reason that they are po- 
litical parties. And, again, the registered 
women represent various shades of party 
opinion on all political questions. We 
should not, therefore, have been willing to 
accept any party ticket. And, besides, 
numbers of women desired that their ticket 
might be canvassed and agreed upon by the 
women, that they might feel secure of their 
ground in voting it. Let it be remembered 
that men discuss most thoroughly the nom1- 
nations for mayor, aldermen, and common 
councilmen; so that no man can vote igno- 
rantly, who can be enlightened. But the 
rominations for the school committee are 
much less fully discussed, because, politi- 
cally, they are of little importance. Here 
we thought should the women come to the 
help of each other, to the help also of those 
men who cared that the candidates for the 
schooi board should be carefully considered. 
It was no slight satisfaction to be told that 
many men would vote our ticket, knowing 
it was to be made up with great deliber- 
ation. The result proved that some men 
who would not vote for other city officers 
cast our ballot; and repeated calls for our 
pasters gave further proof that men found 
assistance from the work we bad done. 

It has been further said that we desired 
to pursue a course separate from the men 
of the city in this common interest, and 
that this was unwise. If we had wished to 
do so, or had done so, it would certainly have 
been most unwise. But neither was this the 
case, as may be obvious from the very 
course pursued. The women made no 
nominations until the men had announced 
their choice. Then they took the best 
names from the various tickets. What does 
this prove but that they followed the lead 
of the men best fitted to lead in Boston, if 
we may judge of fitness by results. It is 
safe to suppose that the best names on the 
tickets were put there and sustained by the 
wisest and best men. With such men 
women, we venture to assert, will be always 
ready and proud to codperate. But we go 
one step farther in the direction of this 
criticism, and frankly say, that if there had 
been no good nominations made the little 
company of women would have “struck 
out in a separate path,” throwing away their 
handful of votes but making their protest, 
which, though ineffectual, would not have 
been feeble. No other criticisms have come 
to our notice which demand an answer. , 

The last act of the registered women in 
their Park-street meeting was to take steps 
for a continuation of this work and for ex- 
tending it throughout Massachusetts. They 
made their committee of twelve a perma- 
nent committee, added to it the ladies who 
signed the letter of May last—on which 
Mrs. Agassiz’s name stood first,and confided 
to this committee the future work for the 
State. This committee will now organize 
promptly, and will without doubt soon 
speak for itself. 

In concluding our own work, we offer to 
the many who helped in it our heartfelt 
thanks, and express the wish—sustained by 
an earnest purpose—that the beginning now 
made may grow in wisdom and in power so 
long as there is a school in Massuchusetts. 

Respectfully submitted by the city com- 
mittee. Assy W. May, Chairman. 

January 1, 1880. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Louisa M. Atcorr’s story is the special 
attraction of St. Nicholas at present. It 
promises to be one of her best. 


Mus. F. E. W. Harper speaks to the 
Woman Suffrage society of Providence on 
the colored women of the South this week. 

HELEN Porrer and her group, the Ple- 
iades, are winning golden opinions at the 
West. At Minneapolis she lately gave 
three entertainments. 

Mas. Mary A. Livermors lectured last 
Tuesday evening, in the Dowse course, be- 
fore a fine audience, in Union Hall. Her 
subject, ‘‘Our Mother Land.” 

Mrs. Evizasera Comstock, the Quaker 
missionary of Michigan, says that of the 
115,000 prisoners she has visited, 105,000 
were brought to prison thro 
drink. notes 

“H. H.” is meddling in politics, The In- 
dian question has no reservation from her. 
How does it all happen? She does not be- 
lieve women should have anything to do 
with politics. But somehow her woman’s 
view comes into it. 

Miss BLANCHE Nevin, who}has been 
commissioned by the State of Pennsylvania 
to execute a statue in marble of Major- 
General Muhlenberg, to be placed in the 
Capitol at Washington, has nearly com- 
pleted the model, after a summer’s work 
upon it in Italy. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perxrns addressed a large 
audience at Suncook, N. H., last Sunday 
week. It was ‘fa meeting of the Reform 
Club, but Mrs. Perkins always adds a word 
on the equal rights of woman, and at the 
above meeting this part of her speech re- 
ceived the most cordial cheers. 

Miss ALicE BAxkeEk read an admirable 
paper giving the interesting history of that 
martyr to the French revolution, Charlotte 
Corday, on Friday, December 19, before 
the Cambridge Woman’s Club. Miss Baker 
is a faithful student of history, and one of 
the best lecturers on historical subjects. 


Mars. L. H. Sronsz, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
is now travelling in Spain. Three letters 
have been received from her by the Michi- 
gan Press. At the last account she had 
reached Madrid, had a glimpse of King 
Alfonso, with his bride Marie Christine, 
and seen alittle of Spanish life and customs. 

Mrs. Ann E. Garrison, of South Bay 
City, Mich., has obtained a verdict of $1000 
against a saloon-keeper of that place who 
sold her husband liquor. Shesued for $10,- 
000 damages, alleging that before her hus- 
band commenced drinking he was worth 
$15,000 and had an annual income of $5000; 
but drink took it all away and made him a 
drunken, shiftless creature, and unable to 
attend to business. Heis now in California. 

Mrs. MARSHALL, a daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Anderson, of Old Aberdeen, has just 
received the diploma of Doctor of Medicine 
from the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. 
After her thesis had been accepted Professor 
Hardy, the President and the Senior Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the Faculty, warmly 
congratulated Mrs. Marshall on the share 
she had in setting at rest the vexed question 
as to the admission of women into the Paris 
School of Medicine. The Professor con- 
cluced by saying: ‘‘ You, madame, have 
helped to vindicate for all women their 
right to study medicine; you reply in your 
person to all the objections of your adver- 
saries. I have seen you and watched your 
work for years, in the hospital, inmy wards, 
by the bedside of the patients. I have seen 
the earnest work you have done, I congrat- 
ulate you heartily, and I thank you.” 

Miss F. H. Turner, of East Boston, 
lately lectured in Peterboro’, N. H., on 
‘Young People’s Literature.” A friend 
says of it: ‘Rarely have I read and never 
have heard anything on that theme so com- 
prehensive in its scope, so just in its dis- 
crimination, so suggestive and so practical. 
Certainly it ought to be widely repeated, 
and no lyceum car make a mistake in se- 
curing it a place in its programme. I do 
not know that Miss Turner intends or de- 
sires to go on to the platform as a lecturer; 
but this lecture has a moral value, espe 
cially to young people and to parents, which 
should place it high on the list of popular 
demand. So much wealth ought to be gen. 
erously diffused. The attendance here be- 
ing small on account of a very severe storm, 
it was unanimously voted to ask her to re- 
peat it at some future time, which she con- 
sented todo. Miss Turner possesses a keen 
and discriminating intellect; has read much; 
writes in a piquant and graceful style, and 
speaks in a quiet but impressive manner 
which wins attention. With these accom- 
plishments it seems as though there might 
be the promise in her of a high order of 
public usefulness.” 
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POETRY. 








MISSING. 
Missing, no more; a dumb, dead wall 
Of silence and dark nese stands 
Between us and they who left us here, 
In the golden morning of the year, 
With hope, and promise, and parting cheer, 
Wet eyes and waving bands. 
Never omen told our hearts 
How fate lurked, grim and dark; 
Fresh and sweet smiled the April day, 
And the treacherous waves in sunlight lay, 
Kissing the sands of the sheltering bay, 
And 'aughing around the bark. 


Like molten silver shone her sails, 
As she glided from our gaze; 
And we turned us back to our homes agatn, 
To let custom grow o'er the yearning pain, 
And to count by the hearth—ab, labor vain! 
The lonely, lingering days. 
Never a letter from loving hands, 
Never a meseage came; 
We knew long since should the port be won; 
We knew what the flerce north gales had done, 
And slowly crept over every one 
A terror we would not name. 


Ah me! those weary mornings, 
When ont on the great piez-head 
We strained our sight o’er the tossing seas, 
And studied each change in the fitful breeze, 
And strove to answer, in tones of ease, 
Light question coldly said. 


Ah me! those weary midnights, 
Hearing the breakers roar; 
Starting from dreams of storm and death, 
With beating pulses and catching breath, 
To hear the white surf ‘‘call”’ beneath, 
Along the hollow shore. 


Never a flash down the wires, 
Never a word from the East, 
From the port she sailed for—how long ago! 
Why, even a spar w ould weep to know, 
Tossed on the wild waves’ ebb and flow, 
Were something real at last. 


Missing, missing, and sil . 
The great tides rise and fall; 
The sea lies dimpling out in the light, 
Or dances, all living, dimpling white, 
Day follows day, night rolls on night. 
Missing, and that is all. 


The bark crossed out in the log-book, 
The names dropped out of the prayers; 

In many a household a vacant place; 

In many a life a vanished grace, 

We know our cast in the long life race, 
But only God knows theirs. 

— Tinsley's Magazine. 
ooo 
THE MORAL WARFARE. 

BY JOHN @. WHITTIER. 


When Freedom on her natal day 

Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 

An iron race around her stood, 

Baptized her infant brow in blood; 

And, through the storm which round her swept, 
Their constant ward and watching kept. 


Then, where our quiet herds repose, 
The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

To mortal strife as tigers sprang, 

And every gift on Freedom’s shrine 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past—their triumph won; 
But sterner trials await the race 

Which rises in their honored place — 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapon he has given — 
The light, and truth, and loye of heaven. 


LIKE MORNING. 
BY MOORE. 














Like morning, when her early breeze 
Breaks up the surface of the seas, 

That in their furrows, dark with night, 
Her hands may sow the seeds of light— 
Thy grace can send its breathings o’er 
The spirit, dark and lost before, 

And, freshening all its depths, prepare 
For trath divine to enter there! 

Till David touched his sacred lyre, 

In silence lay the unbreathing wire; 
But when he swept its chords a:ong, 
Even angels stooped to hear that song. 
So sleeps the soul, till Thou, O Lord, 
Shall deign to touch its lifeless chord— 
Till, waked by Thee, ita breath shall rise 
In music worthy of the skies! 








For the Woman's Journal. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


WHAT MR. HEZEKIAH SLOCUM THOUGHT 
ABOUT IT. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 

Mr. Hezekiah Slocum sat on a keg at the 
corner grocery looking up and down the 
columns of a city newspaper, then Mr. Hez- 
ekiab Slocum lifted up his glances from the 
paper and slowly surveying an audience of 
some half dozen village worthies, delivered 
himself of these thoughts; whether as a so- 
liloquy or a lecture meant for the public 
the faithful chronicler does not say. But 
this is what Mr. Hezekiah Slocum said: 

‘What a world we do live in to be sure! 
Women, women, women! Up this colume 
and down that, ’t seems as if ther wasevery 
kind of meetin’ under the sun. Temper- 
ance meetin’s, social science meetin’s, what 
d’ they know or keer about science? and be- 
nevolent meetin’s,and here now one of ’em s 
got right into a conference, what a sight 
that ‘ud be; now I don’t think that’s any wo- 
man’s prerogative. I tell you I don't, ef 
they keep on at this rate they'll soon have all 
the prerogatives, but dear me! they ain’t a 
gainin’ nothin’ by it, only disgustin’ the so- 
ber-minded and deep-thinkin’ part of the 
community. Now the philosophy of socie- 
ty, I mean human society, is that a woman 
is a woman! 

And, furthermore, a woman bein’ a wo- 
man, she never kin (consistently with her 


patur’ that is, and I might add consistently 
with her busband’s, father’s, brother's or 
neighbor’s natur’,) exercwe the right of 
franchise—besides she couldn’t without 
bein’ insulted at the poll (though that’s 
neither here nor there), you see if she did 
vote, she couldn’t inforce the law, stands to 
reason she couldn’t, bein’ so weak herself, 
the philosophy of the case bein’ that Eve 
was made out of the rib, the inferior rib of 
Adam, and if that means anything it, does 
mean, that, she was from that time forth, 
to whom it might concern, and her heirs 
forever, the inferior of her superior, which 
bein’ interpreted to mean, means Adam. 
And furthermore, away back in the time to 
which no man’s memory runneth to the 
contrary, the declarationthat she is bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, means in 
the original Greek this, to wit that said rude 
blasts of politics ought never to be allowed 
to blow onto her as aforesaid; and, that 
man bein’ unto her a natural protector, as 
it were, shuuld intervene the power of his 
strong arm between her and the degradin’ 
ballot, seein’ that she is too angelic by, and 
in, and of her own natur’ and free will to 
exercise said right of votin’ to which she has 
no right, as aforesaid; the philosophy bein’ 
just as I repeat, that if Woman voted she 
could not by reason of her native-born 
weakness, inforce the law! : 

There was my first wife Peggy Ann. 
After the oldest boys was sent to college, 
why a Methodist preacher come round, and 
at the between times of a protracted meet- 
in’ busied hisself to advertise a female col- 
lege. Our only gal, Lyddy, was a uncom- 
mon bright youngster, and she’d just been 
converted, so she took it into her head to set 
right off to that there college to fit herself 
for a missionary, and this idee took power- 
ful hold of her mother. But I was agin it 
from first to last. Peggy Ann, she arg’yd 
that Lyddy, she had a call from the Lord, 
(now if I believe anything, I do believe that 
the Lord calls preachers; but laws a me! 
what would he call such a innocent young 
girl as Lyddy for?) I frowned on the 
thought; ‘‘She can’t go,” saysI. Peggy Ann 
coaxed, Lyddy cried, and the preacher 
talked, but I was sot. I was bent on rulin’ 
my own household, and I did, firm and 
unmovable, for a tree is known by its fruit. 
Says I, ‘‘Lyddy can’t go to college,” that’s 
the wood with the bark on! ‘‘she’s my child,” 
says I, ‘‘my one ewe lamb, as Nathan said 
unto David, and I can’t be torn asunder 
from her,” says I, ‘‘let her marry and settle 
down like other girls.” 

**You could give her up to git married,” 
says my wife; at this, I give her a look that 
settled the whole matter, for that was my 
Sunday Scripter look that meant plain 
black and white, ‘‘wives submit yourselves 
to your husbands.” Peggy Ann never said 
nothin’ more on that subject; but I don’t 
murmur? Soon after this she wus took sick 
and died; but you see my pint; she voted 
for Lyddy to go to that collge; but she 
bein’ a woman had no power to inforce the 
law. Lyddy, she married after a spell, and 
then a little queer, wasn’t 1t? she and her 
husband they both went to college awhile, 
and then went together a missionaryin’ off 
to Africa. Lyddy said she didn’t care so 
much to leave now that her mother was 
dead; but I consoled her with 4 scripter 
profitable for doctrine and for reproof, 
says I, Lyddy, ‘blessed is your mother, she 
died in the Lord, and her works do follow 
her?’ 

But, as I was a sayin’, it wouldn’t do for 
females, women I mean, to vote, on acount 
of bein’ too excitable. This I know by the 
knowledge I have of my second wife, for I 
married (after mounrin’a suitable period for 
my first wife) the Widder Clipper, Serena, by 
given name. ‘‘Now Serena,” says I, when 
she brought up the subject of sending her 
boy to college, (she’d one boy, Jim Clipper, 
when I married her,) ‘‘Serena, you know not 
what you do,” says I, ‘In a evil hour I sent 
my two heirs apparent off to be edicated, 
what’s the result! Tom, that’s the express 
image and superscription of me, has now 
got to be chairman of a standin’ committee 
on Mean Ways, and what hope is there for 
him? for as ‘a tree falls so it shall lie,’ no- 
body can argy agin! Henry, he’s the very 
picter of Peggy Ann, his mother, he has 
went and invented a washin’ machine, and 
goin’ about into this and that woman’s 
kitchen to show ’em how to operate it, is 
not accordin’ to my notions. To my way 
of thinkin’ the women of this day are no 
better than the women dead and gone, but 
Henry, he tells the women how his feelin’s 
used to be stirred seein’ his mother bendin’ 
over the wash tub and singin’ ‘How tejous 
and tasteless the hours!’ which pleases the 
women, they bein’ weak, and they buy it. 
“But,” says I, ‘‘Widder Clipper,” (oh, no, I 
said, saysI ‘‘Serena) colleges is degeneratin’ 
in this perverse and untoward generation, 
and if you send Jim to one o’ them boat 
racin’ structures, like as not he’ll one day 
bloom out on your motherly gaze as a first 
class pirate.” With that the widder, I mean 
my wife, (she’s a wee mite of a thing but 
awful spunky) come a walkin’ up to me as 
firm and positive as a female mob, and says 
she, ‘‘you let another word like that out o’ 
you,” says she, ‘‘my Jimmy a pirate!” says 
she, ‘‘what have you got to say agin’ boat 
racin’” says she; ‘‘men pride themselves on 





account of their muscle,” says she, ‘‘then 





the more they develop that muscle the bet- 
ter, boat racin’ or no boat racin’. The Lord 
has give you good crops, and I’ve a right as 
your wife to a third of the same, and Jim 

my’s goin’ to college!” She looked awful 
severe, and so as I saw she’d have her own 
way I didn’t even jaw back; but I see from 
that hour what wonien votin’ would bring 
us all to; we’d have to execute laws of 
their makin’ and that would go agin the 
grain of any man. 

But bein’ a married man I say here now, 
boldly, that I think ef any one one does 
understand the ph’losophy of a woman 
votin’ I’m that man. 

Firstly, my first wife could vote, but 
could not asin the nature of the case as 
aforesaid inforce thelaw. Though agin my 
will Lyddy is now and at this time (she bein 
possessed of a good college edication, bein’ 
also a wife and mother) off a missionaryin’ 
among the heathen, and writes home that 
she’s enthusiastic about her work. 

Secondly, in the case of my second wife 
all and singular I was made to behold how 
one woman and she a small one could as a 
female mob coerce, as it were, one of the 
superior sex even into silence and the chim- 
ney corner, and sit down at her sewin’ work 
as quiet as if nothin’d happened. 

So James Clipper has went to college and 
my money is made the instrument of his so 
doin’, and the women in spite of the ever- 
present warnin’ of Eve’s transgression and 
Lot’s wife’s perdicament are even now sittin’ 
on school committees and votin’ on school 
matter which it is as plain as can be is none 
o’ their prerogative, and the conclusion of 
the whole matter is that women don’t want 
to vote, it’s contrairy to their natur, feelin 
themselves to be helpless females. Women 
so called are not and never have been mer- 
tioned in the constitution, so called, which 
does include white males, also it bein’ fur- 
ther enacted that the word white should be 
stricken out of the constitution which is a’ 
instrument fixed and secure. Now that’s 
philosophy, and if females bein’ women so- 
called once get to trailin’ their snowy gar- 
ments into the filthy pool of politics it 
would upset the reg’lar order o’ things, but 
it couldn’t upset my philosophy, bein’ as I 
am aman, and man bein’ at all times con- 
trolled by reason and not ruled as is the 
female by mere impulses.” 

Loud and continued applause at the cor- 
ner grocery, and I report it as it was re- 
ported to me. 

Dublin, Ind. 
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MRS. HANOVER’S TRIMMING FUND. 


SOME REAL CHRISTMAS TALK AND WORK. 


“Good morning, Mrs. Davis!” said Mrs. 
Hanover to her new neighbor, one bright 
December morning. ‘‘Iran in to see if you 
would like to go down Main street with me 
on a round of Christmas shopping this 
afternoon.” 

‘*Theank you kindly,” replied Mrs. Davis, 
“I should enjoy the walk very much, as 
well as the visits to the shops, for your 
pretty city is quite new to me; but I cannot 
uo much Christmas shopping for myself 
this year. My husband was out of employ- 
ment for some time before we came here, 
and as our moving was quite expensive, our 
friends will understand why we make no 
presents this year.”’ 

“I long since gave up making useless 
presents to those friends of ours who are 
‘well off,’ as we term it, to gratify their 
taste for mere bric-a-brac,” said Mrs. Hano- 
ver. ‘I used to be very fond of doing so, 
but we grow wiser as we grow older; we 
ought to, surely, for if we did not our lives 
would be failures, For several years past 
I have taken up the sensible and pretty cus- 
tom of sending Christmas cards to my well- 
to-do friends. They convey my good wiehes, 
and that is all the most elaborate and costly 
present could do. The time and money 
thus saved I devote to the needy. And then 
I have my ‘Trimming Fund,’ which I accu- 
mulate all through the year to spend for 
practical presents at Christmas. One can- 
not help thinking of the poor when frost 
bites and the cold pinches. At such a time 
the gift of a warm garment, or a ton of 
coal, is appreciated. At Christmas, too, 
presents can be made without giving offense 
to those worthy, self-respecting persons who 
struggle to keep themselves above want. 
For instance, I can make Grandma Brown, 
who keeps a little shop on the corner of 
the street, and Mrs. Maloy, my washer- 
woman, and each of her seven children, a 
useful Christmas present, which will make 
them more comfortable all winter, and ena- 
ble them in their turn to enlarge their hearts 
by giving something to others poorer than 
themselves.” 

‘‘But your ‘Trimming Fund,’ Mrs. Hano- 
ver; what is that, please?” asked Mrs. 
Davis, who was becoming greatly interested. 

+ “Oh, shall I tell you? ‘hen you must 
pardon me if I make some explanation. 
During my school days and early married 
life, I became possessed with the mania, so 
common among girls and young women, of 
making and laying by great quantities of 
elegant and elaborate underclothing far be- 
yond my immediate need. I supposed that 
the supreme and infallible mark of a lady 
was the wearing of the finest, daintiest and 
most elaborately-trimmed under garments. 
The money and time spent over laces and 





embroidery, linen and cambric—the recol- 
lection of it all brings a pang to my heart 
even now. It was mere selfish indulgence. 

“One day, some four or five years after 
my marriage, I overheard my washerwoman 
say to a neighbor of hers whom I had called 
in toscrub the floors and wash the windows, 
‘Jist look at the loikes av thim clothes on 
the frame, Mrs. Turney. The bare thrim- 
mim’ on thim garmints that niver sees the 
light only whin they be laundried, cost more 
than all me clothes, an’ av me childer—yis 
an’ countin’ that ruffled skirt, av all the 
clothes av yeself an’ ye childer. An’ to 
think it’s a lady whose husband is only a 
mechanic man, spendin’ so much for laces 
an’ 'broidery.’ 

** ‘I know it,’ replied Mrs. Maloy, ‘an’ yit 
she’s a rale sinsible lady about mony things. 
But, ’deed, ye wouldn’t think it to see her 
go on makin’ new-fashioned chemises an’ 
drawers, an’ night-dresses an’ skirts for her- 
self an’ her little gal, an’ trimmin’ thim wid 
lace that costs more than the garment itself; 
an’ her bureaus a runnin’ all over wid thim 
I see thim whin I cleaned the chamber 
windys. It’s along toime l’ve worked for 
her, but she’s yit to learn that the wearin’ 
av foine laces does not make the foine 
lady.’” 

“| felt hurt and vexed enough at first, 
but as I thought it all over I saw that the 
two Irish women were right. My husband 
was only a ‘mechanic-man,’ to be sure, al 
though he was a foreman and received good 
wages. He had always been indulgent to 
me, and I had foolishly, selfishly, and sin- 
fully spent the liberal allowance made me. 

“The afternoon of the same day when 
the colloquy between the two lrish women 
took place, a benevolent Christian lady 
called to see if I would contribute some- 
thing towards a fair soon to be held in the 
parish for the benefit of its poor. «I hesi- 
tated only for a moment, and then fetched 
to her the loveliest set of under-garments I 
had ever possessed, and which I had never 
worn, although they had been completed 
formonths. It was before the days of ready- 
made women’s garments, and I asked my 
caller if she really thought the set would 
sell if placed on the ‘fancy table.’ She said 
it would find a customer without doubt, 
for there were plenty of ladies left who 
worshipped costly and elaborately trimmed 
underwear. 

“The pretty set found a ready sale, and 
ata good price, and as the years flew by 
nearly all of my expensive clothing went 
the same way, for after that 1 wore such 
garments only long enough to provide my- 
self with those in better keeping with my 
purse and my conscience. As the crust of 
selfishness was broken, and my liking for 
finery had given way to a new-born love for 
Christ and my neighbor, I gave up buying 
ribbons, laces, and fringes for gowns and 
wraps. And so the considerable sums of 
money thus saved | have called my ‘Trim- 
ming Fund.’ Appropriating it for the 
really needy from time to time, especially 
at Christmas, has given me afar greater 
pleasure than I used to find in adorning my 
own person and that of my child. The 
time I once spent over my own fine sewing 
I have since used in making useful garments 
for the poor.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Mrs, Han- 
over!” exclaimed Mrs. Davis. ‘‘My eyes 
are now opened too. I see now how I can 
make a little contribution to the Christmas 
fair you were speaking of yesterday, and I 
can at once begin to have a ‘Trimming 
Fund’ of my own by giving up the fringe I 
was about to buy for my winter cloak. I 
will go with you, and you shall seethat the 
fringe money I had laid by shall be used 
for the purchase of a few simple but useful 
presents for those who are poorer than I.” 

When Mrs, Davis told me this little story 
she said, ‘‘That explains why I am binding 
flannel baby blankets for the Home of the 
Friendless instead of embroidering chemise 
yokes or bands, as I used to do; and in the 
thought of my warm blankets covering 
blue, pinched, bare little feet I have my 
full reward.”—Mrs, Annie A. Preston. 

->o—__—_—_ 
HOW CHILD-HABITS ARE FORMED. 





We are thinking just now of the bad hab- 
its which distinguish some children from 
others, and to a greater or less degree mar 
the character of all our little friends. Un- 
questionably the law of heredity bas as 
much influence in this as in other directions, 
and when this influence is unfavorable and 
is supplemented by the most careful, pains- 
taking and incessant teaching on the part 
of parents, relatives and visitors, it is not 
strange that the victim wins the appellation 
of Venfant terrible. We wish here to empha- 
size the fact—and weighing carefully our 
words, we declare it to be a fact—that ina 
very great degree the naughtiness of the 
terrible child is the product of the most de- 
liberate and painstaking instruction on the 
part of its parents and guardians. 

It goes without saying among horse breed- 
ers that a colt at any given age is precisely 
what its birth and training have made it. 
Can any one give a rationai explanation 
why this is less true of a little human colt? 
There is no other conclusion possible. It 
is a matter of inberitance. the surroundings 
of the new-born and throughout its career 
all the way along, it is a question of what 
it sees, hears, and finds to imitate. At every 





stage in life we are sensitive to praise or 
blame, and according to age and various cir- 
cumstances we are all more or less govern- 
ed by these motives. We sometimes see an 
individual who seems to be an exception ‘o 
this well-known rule—who appears even to 
seek blame, and to forbid praise by the care- 
ful avoidance of everything praiseworthy 

God pity him, and his parents and the com 

munity, and all other contributing influcn 

ces. But this seldom occurs in early child 

hood. A child’s sunshine and shadow are 
the praise and blame it finds from day to 
day. And what a sunny beginning he has! 
How he is praised and exalted on every hand 
for simply being what he could not help—a 
baby! Ere long he begins, at first in a 
bliud sort of way, to learn the meaning of 
this adoration, and the time comes whe», 
looked at admiringly, with praise-beaming 
eyes, and hearing the endearingly silly ex- 
pressions he laughs and crows outright 

and soon comes to look forward to these 
exhibitions. As he grows stronger, and 
finds that he can use his hands and feet, he 
strikes and kicks helter-skelter, and if papa’s 
or mamma’s nose happens within range, 
and receives a good blow, the baby is checr- 
ed with a will. Bye-and-bye he has become 
more definite in his aim, and after pumber- 
less experiences in having noses tucked into 
his palm to clutch and pull, and, finding 
that it elicited praise, that it is “cunning” 
and evidently makes his friends happy, he 
begins to aim for noses, whiskers, ears, ear- 
rings, hair, and often inflicts severe pain. 
Even then he finds that he has done some- 
thing nice, and that everybody laughs, and 
so, step by step, he is encouraged to per 

form acts which a few months hence wil! 
produce a shocking change, and excite the 
anger and exhibitions of anger on the part 
of his parents, and perhaps bring him « 
sharp box on the ears. Now he is frighten 

ed, grieved, mad—and retaliates upon pre 

cisely the same principles adopted by his 
elders, who have not learned to ‘‘turn the 
other cheek.” Long before he has come to 
this first bitter experience resulting from 
his aptness in learning what has been so 
carefully taught him, he has witnessed ¢x 

hibitions of temper between father anid 
mother, or between them and the servants, 
or elder brothers and sisters—and none vt 
these lessons are lost on him. 

By less excusable methods he is now 
taught to lie, cheat, and steal. Not by his 
parents? Yes, by his parents,—and Chris 
tian parents at that; and I am speaking of 
the rule, not the exception. A child has al- 
ready eaten too much candy, for example 
Mamma had first given him a generous sup- 
ply, and when that disappeared. had sever 
al times produced more, in response to erg 
er coaxing. after she had told him he could 
not haveany more. He is thus taught by 
his mother that ber word is unreliable 
Think of what is comprehended in this ter 
rible lesson! He cannot trust his mother’s 
word, and he has an example to follow 
But he has obtained possession of some 
more candy, and his father wishes to put it 
away. Is it taken asif he had a right to do 
it, and in the right way,—in such a way 
that the child will begin to understand that 
this big fellow has, somehow, a right to di 
rect his movements? Ah, no! he is now to 
have, and from his father, his first lesson 
in cheating, stealing, and lying. The candy 
is snatched up, with an attempt to be quick 
er than the little one’s eyes, is carried be 
hind the back, and when the little precicus 
thing looks wonderingly in the direction in 
which the hand has disappeared, his moth 
er, or father, as the case may be, says, 
“Gone, goney, gone.” 

Most parents treat their babies as a little 
girl does her doll,—as a plaything; and af 
ter having, in the manner indicated, or in 
the thousand similar ways,—for the perni 
cious method exists in endless variety,— 
made the little creature what she is, they 
cap the whole by advertising her guiltl-se 
sins, ‘‘l don’t know what I shall do wiih 
Alice,” said a young mother to her guesis 
while the little creature looked and listened 
‘she doesn’t mind me at all, and she teils 
me wrong stories, and I have to hide every 
thing away from her, securely, or she wil! 
hunt until she finds it. Why, she will hold 
an apple behind her, and look me right in 
the eye and declare stoutly that she has not 
—s in her hand!” 

his habit of talking about children’s pe- 
culiarities, especially when these are unde 
sirable, in their presence, is exceedingly 
unwnholesome, and is the surest way to fus 
ten the habit for life. Take the matter o! 
likes and dislikes for certain articles of 
food, for example. A child, from being 
overfed, (and what child is not?) has, at 
some time, when its stomach was over fu!), 
or its appetite was gone from previous ex. 
cesses, refused to drink its milk, and this 
may have occurred a number of times. in 
his presence friends are told that ‘‘we can’t 
get him to touch a drop of milk lately; he 
does not like it, and will not take it. We 
have tried and tried, but it is no use.” And 
thus, by the most effectual means, one of 
the most wholesome articles is banished 
from his diet. Had no apparent notice 
been taken in the first instance, and bad his 
diet been judiciously regulated,—less fre- 
quent feeding, or possibly the skipping of a 
single meal,--he never would have known 
that he did not like milk. 
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And so we might enumerate the many 
ways of forming child habits. People who 
would not consider themselves capable of 
training a colt, or a dog, even, undertake, 
without hesitation, the training of these lit- 
tle beings. And this is right; it is God's 
plan; but it is done with so little reflection, 
so little of care and study, so little appreci- 
ation of the fact that the babe is daily re- 
cviving lessons that are to gladden or sad- 
den its whole future, that the wonder is not 
that so many goto the bad, but that so 
many escape. — & ~~ in Golden Rule. 


WHAT Is IT 70) BE MORAL! 





George Eliot, in her r lately published work, 
makes some severe bnt well-merited stric- 
cures upon the ‘‘shrunken meaning that 
popular or polite speech assigns to morality 
and morals.” She illustrates her point by 
a conversation between Theophrastus Such 
and a certain Melissa, who is full of com- 
passion toward Sir Gavial Mantrap for hav- 
ing failed in large speculations concerning 
unknown mines, by which he has cheated 
many persons of humble means, who have 
trusted in him, out of their slender savings 
and who is now reduced to a comparatively 
obscure life on his wife's settlement of one 
or two hundred thousand in the consols. 
Melissa praises him as a thoroughly moral 
man, and when pressed for a definition, 
says, ‘Oh, I suppose every one means the 
sume by that. Sir Gavail is an excellent 
family man, quite blameless there, and so 
charitable round his place at Tip-Top.” 
The author thinks that this narrow meaning 
of moral is by no means confined to women 
like Melissa, and says: ‘‘I find even respect- 
able historians of our own and foreign 
countries, after showing that a king was 
treacherous, rapacious and ready to sanction 
gross breaches in the administration of jus- 
tice, and by praising him for his pure moral 
character, by which one must suppose them 
to mean that he was not lewd or debauched.” 

If we turn to the standard dictionaries 
for definitions of the words, we find moral- 
ity to be ‘‘ the doctrine of human or social] 
duty;”’ morals to be ‘the practice of the 
duties of life.” Such, also, isthe nominal 
meaning that mest persons, when asked, 
would concede to them; yet its actual force 
is terribly weakened and its weight sadly 
diminished by the ordinary daily use made 
of the terms. Some of the more important 
f our social duties are included in this es 
timate, but many others are entirely left 
out. For instance, a common thief, or 
drunkard, or sensualist is stigmatized, and 
rightly, asan ‘‘immoral” man. He certainly 
outrages some of the plainest duties of so- 
cial life. But what is said of him who, 
preserving a decent exterior, living amica- 
bly in domestic relations, and perhaps shin- 
ing in society, is yet cruel and oppressive 
‘o his dependants or dishonorable in his 
dealings; who recklessly squanders the 
small earnings of the poor, or grows rich 
by selling an inferior article for a good one? 
In polite society he is not held up as infa 
mous, he is not pointed at with the finger 
of scorn, nor even shunned as an improper 
character. He is, perhaps, spoken of asa 
little sharp in trade, but all unite in calling 
hima perfectly ‘‘moral” man. So the wo- 
man who wastes the energies which justly 
belong to her family in pursuing a round of 
fashionable excitement, or who launches 
her husband into ruin by reckless extrava- 
vance, or neglects the moral training of her 
‘hildren, or in any other way violates the 
lain duties that her position demands, is, 
verhaps, mildly censured for her shortcom- 
ngs; but so long as she is faithful to her 
narriage vows, and indulges in no open 
vice, no one dreams of impeaching her mo- 
cality. 

By what right we call people thoroughly 
moral who are every day through greed of 
gain or love of pleasure, injuring their 
fellow-creatures and violating their social 
obligations, it would be difficult to say. It 
is true that words frequently ohange their 
meaning, and come gradually to convey 
something more or less or different from 
their original signification, without any 
special harm resulting. But, then, some 
other word must simultaneously grow into 
use to preserve the old idea. No grand 
ideal can be suffered to die out of mind for 
the lack of a suitable form of expression 
without inflicting irrevocable injury. No 
equivalent for the word morality, in its true 
sense, is on our lips. No other expression 
conveys the full idea which it is intended 
to contain. If, then, we strip it of half or 
more than half its meaning, we have de- 
graded our ideal, and gone far toward low- 
ering the standard of individual character 
vnd weakening the foundations of public 
prosperity. It cannot be wondered at that 
the young, seeing that men and women are 
considered ‘‘perfectly moral” whose daily 
life is spent in selfish disregard of others, 
or whose money is earned by indirect false- 
hood or trickery, should learn to regard 
these grave crimes against social welfare as 
slight and unimportant matters, hardly 
coming within the range of social sins or 
deserving of any penalty or disgrace. 

It is not so trifling a matter as some may 
suppose to undermine so stanch and whole- 
some a word as morality. It unsettles the 
public conscience, loosens the bonds of duty, 
and saps the whole system of social welfare. 
l.et us fling to the wind the false and senti 





mental notion that protects dishonor, treach- 
ery, meanness, or falsehood from the charge 
of immorality—that salves over unfair ac- 
tion, selfish indulgence and inferior achieve- 
ment—that creates a poorer and lower esti- 
mate of our obligations to our fellowmen. 
Let us remember that morality comprises 
not a part, but the whole of our social duty, 
and that, so far from degenerating in signi- 
cance, it should be ever rising into greater 
richness of meaning, as increasing intelli- 
gence and sympathy reveal new and higher 
methods of securing the general welfare. 
As our authoress well says: ‘‘Let our habit- 
ual talk give morals their full meaning, as 
the conduct which in every human relation 
would follow from the fullest knowledge 
and the fullest sympathy; a meaning per- 
petually corrected and enriched by a more 
thorough appreciation of dependence in 
things and a finer seasibility to both physi- 
cal and spiritual fact.” 





~~ 
WHAT SEVEN WOMEN DID. 


It was not planned, it happened. Seven 
women began it. The seven were house- 
keepers who, without servants, washed and 
ironed, baked and served, for families of 
from three to eight members. Not one of 
the seven h+d received an academic educa- 
tion, two had not attended school since they 
were twelve years old. All were over for- 
ty, two were nearly sixty years of age. 

One of the seven was convalescent from 
a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism, 
and on Thanksgiving Day the other six 
made her a little surprise party, not a real 
party, but they came in together, intending 
to stay an hour. The talk turned, as it 
usually does at such times, on the tribula- 
tions of life, the winter, and the short days 
when the household machinery creaks a lit- 
tle more than it does in thelong bright days 
of summer. 

At last one of the seven proposed they 
meet at each other’s house once in two 
weeks. ‘‘We'll have alittle visit,” she said, 
‘‘we’ll fetch our knitting or mending, and 
we will never stay to tea It will make the 
winter seem shorter.” 

“I sew enough at home, suppese we read 
some book together,” proposed another. 

The sick woman who, once in her life, 
had seen a representation of Hamlet, sug- 
gested they read Shakspeare. 

They laughed at themselves. 
said, ‘‘We cannot do it;” but after talking 
and considering they determined to try. 
They were so afraid of failure they kept the 
matter a profound secret. Some of them 
did not own Shakspeare’s plays. Before 
they bought anything they had always to 
say to themselves, ‘‘Can I not do without 
this?” So, to buy a book costing $3 meant 
self-denial. One went without a winter 
bonnet. Another made a very shabby cloak 
do, and purchased a copy of Shakspeare. 

For the sake of order they elected a pres- 
ident, and at each meeting a critic was ap- 
pointed to watch for mispronounced words. 
One of the seven owned a pronouncing 
hand book, and the critic was armed with 
it at every meeting. 

They began with the play of ‘Julius 
Cesar.” Each one studied ‘‘her lesson,” 
as the sweet old President called the read- 
ing. Each one tried to learn all she could 
about the history of the time the play por- 
trayed, and at the meeting, after each one 
of the seven had asked six questions, if 
anyone had failed to tell all she had learned 
in her answers she volunteered the infor- 
mation. 

It was wonderful the joy the seven got 
out of their meetings. They grew so inter 
ested they dic not care when an observant 
neighbor found out all their little secret; 
and when one or two women asked to be 
admitted the seven said yes very cordially. 

From reading Shakspeare’s plays, they 
wished to know something of Shakspeare 
himself, of the period in which he wrote, 
and of his contemporaries, so, in connec- 
tion with the readings, they studied up 
these side interests. Where did they find 
the books? Let one live up to the full mea- 
sure of his opportunities, and his opportuni- 
ties will grow. A student who had read 
English literature with the Boston society 
for study at home, was told very confiden- 
tially of the seven and their doings. How 
glad she was to give advice, and lend her 
books, only a woman who loves to help wo- 
men can know. 

That club yet exists; it is now eighteen 
months old. One of the original seven has 
left the town, but she goes on as well as she 
can alone with her lessons, and once a 
month writes a report to the society. 

One of the original seven I know well, 
and love tenderly. Her lot has been very 
hard, her cares many, her joys few. Her hair 
is very white, and she is fifty-two. ‘‘I real- 
ly don’t know what would have become of 
me, if the society had not happened when 
it did,” she said to me, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘When I was fretted by our money 
troubles, and tried with my work, I would 
sit down in my big chair and read our next 
lesson, and try to think what it meant, and 
somehow the load would melt away. If 1 
did not read more than ten minutes I felt 


refreshed.” s 
She read me an essay she had written on 


Shakspeare and his times. Her reading 
had been done in snatches of time found 
among many household duties. Of her es 


They all: 





say she said, apologetically, *‘I have so lit- 
tle time, I had to think it all out plain in 
my mind, and then form it sentence by sen- 
tence and jot it down when I could.” But 
the essay was excellent, the facts were well 
told, and, in style, it was remarkably clear 
and simple. Her native grace of expression 
had been at school a year to ye 
and with rich results. 

Mary Putnam Jacobi says that women 
are much more dependent than men on the 
interest they feel in their work; they cannot 
so well bear the strain of working at some- 
thing they do not like. Household labor 
is hard and uninteresting, much of it down- 
right toil and drudgery, but it falls to wo- 
men. Not more than two inten who are 
mothers of families can hope to shift this 
burden from their backs till they fall into 
the grave. But a little of the self-denial 
they practice so willingly for husband and 
children, a little wise self-consideration and 
self-appreciation, above alla resolute de- 
termination to always prefer the higher to 
the lower good, will give them the time to 
get a glimpse of the world of literature and 
art, of thought and beauty. Given these 
conditions, there is scarcely a neighborhood 
in which the housewives cannot secure for 
themselves the delight and refreshment 
found by the seven women whom I have de- 
scribed.—Hlizabeth Cumings in Inter-Ocean. 


New Music Books. 
Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


($1.50.) A.N. JOHNSON, This vey os , thor- 
ough and practical book teaches bo lig’ % and 
sacred music; that is, Songs, Marches, Waitzes, 
Rondos, Sunday School, Schooland Church Music; 
in fact everything that can be played on a reed organ. 
It includes 50 tunes for one hand, 150 exercises for 
fingering, 80 graded D pare for lessons, and about 
140 Hymn Tunes and Glees, all with fall and plain 
directions. 


Johnson's New Method for Thor- 


OUGH BASE, is for Chord, Glee, and Sacred 
Masic, and is published for $1.00. 


Temperance Jewels 35 cts. voaras), 


commends itself to clergymen bv the religious char- 
acter of its contents and to all Temperance people 
by the excellence of its poetry and music. § 

Send for Specimen copy! 


Whi R h (30 cts.) sells very repidiy, year. 

ite 0 es bw be - ~ is appreciatec as ‘‘th e 

sweetest Sunday S ong beok ever made.” 
Send for Bpeclenen fee P 
RESENT YOURSELF vith a NEW YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE MUSICAL 
RECORD"? ($2.00) and receive ten times that 
amount in good masic all the news, and valuable 
iustructive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


1880. 
Harper's Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 














“Studying the subject objectively and from the 
educational point of view—seekingto provide that 
which, taken altogether, will be of the most service 
to the largest number—I long ago concluded that, if 
I could have but one work for a public library, I 
would select a complete set of Harper's Monthly.” — 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr, 

Its contents are contributed by the most eminent 
authors and artists of Europe and America, while the 
long experience of its publishers has made them 
thoroughly conversant with the desires of the public, 
which they will spare no effort to gratify. 





The volumes of the Magazine begin with the Num- 
bers for Jane and December of each year. When no 
time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber wishes to begin with the current Number. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” 


HARPER'S BAZAR, Peveee sakaseen 4.00 

The THREE above-named publications, One 
ME Fans cdeddbedd avd bass Bbth ccedebodveseds 10.00 

Any TWO above named, One Year........ ...+.. 7.00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year. ... .1.50 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States- 


or Canada. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, comprising 
59 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
express, freight at expense of purchaser, on receipt of 
$2.25 per volume. Single volames, by mail, post- 
paid, $3.00. Cloth cases. for binding, 38 cents, by 
mail, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Hauper & BRoTHERsS. 


Address _HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


An Elegant Christmas Present. 


The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair. haf | thirty 
changes of position. In health a luxur. my In sick- 
ness a necessity. Patented in the Uni States and 
foreign countries. Ornamental in appearance, per- 
fect in construction. Best Chair in the world. Has 
been awarded the Nepest premium for superior mer- 
it wherever exhibi 





Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Rocker, 
Child's Cibo Lounge, 
or Rasy Chair. Com- 
biningElegance, 
Strength, Simplicity 
and Comfor 
Call and examine at 
Varerooms,525 Wash- 
agton Street ern 
site Messrs. H 
White & Co.) - ‘send 
for illustrated circular. 





Address, 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR M’'F'G CO., 
No. 535 WasHINGTON STREET, Bo-ton. 3mo50 


$6 





a weekin your own town. Terms and pest 
fit free, H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hoars from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
— enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 

specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
ms of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
tC) will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


itively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bon ons, weak and painfa!l backs and joints, pals 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
- , they give strength and support to the abdomi- 

organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 

seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which i 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also A 4 
office may be found her a Abdominal Sa 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, sy 4 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,.N.V.City. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


NTIRELY NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 

rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the money than common cases, as movable as an 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
UTILITY SGRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor springs, self indexed. Of the 
35 pocpls who looked at it first, 25 bonght copies. 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
PROSPECTUS. _ 
The Saturday Magazine, 


BOSTON MASS, WEEKLY. 


FRED B. PERKINS, EDITOR. 


It is issued weekly, in eunihens of not less than 
— pages, large octavo, of reading matter 
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Ite price, $3.50 a year, ie is fixed to suit Lpeonte who 
are te once fond of good reading and ob iged to be 
economical; and it ~ mare ee to dollar 
than any periodic. of as higha 

Its sources are the best engl sh enarterty, month- 
ye weekly periodicals, other first-class pub- 


Its selections are short, ht and fresh. No 
long continuations. It will give its readers the best 
short stories; biographical sketches of eminent per- 
sons; popular papers on literature, natural science. 
soclolagy, _— affairs, arts, accomplishments, an 


amusemen 
Its object is, to furnish healthy and entertainin; ng 
‘amil na fer intelligent ple; and while 


ly readi 
will not take ies = any 
romote cause. 
IBRARY AND LITERARY ADVICE. 
The Lane having large experience in all matters 
— Libraries, Books, and Literature, is ready 
to ad hy and assist in selecting and purchasing 
books, Ep cataloguing, and conducting libra- 
ries, and literary questions and subjects generally; 
address him, personally, 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Saturpay Maeaztne clubs with everything 
that is clubable, on the very lowest terms. 
DISCOUNTS. 
The most liberal discounts allowed to the Missiona- 
ty Classes. These oe sen and teachers. 
RS. 
oon liberal essa’ to dealers. The polic ia the 
‘ine is to trade direct, and to give the 1 
er the whole profit perene publisher's monate. 
Price, $3.50 a year: $1.75 for six months; $1.00 for 
three months, Single numbers, eight cents. Address 
as above, 3m650. 


REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 
Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 
from $5.00 to $35.09. 
Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 


trial. 
Warranted the best. Full lists free. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 


isan quéstion, it will 








EMERSON PIANO CO. 


im 1849.). 


(Established in 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


’ 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS a RENT. 


ee. ‘595 Washington — 
BOSTON 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold ‘n in- 
—— 7 First quality in all respecte. Ca! ana 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 ne St. Cor. 
Essex St. lym 


K E 
PIANOFORTES. 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
By =e —, 
anos to ren os tan 
E. W. TYLER, Agent. 506 Washington st 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m 

















BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, { $175. 


The “Blake Pianos” are considered the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in the —-g- 2 
— guarantee for five years with every 

west prices; easiest terms. Call and exai 
send for catalogue. 

OHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington 8t., Boston. 
8mo48 
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BS’LABLISHiuw 1846. 


Mansions 


DINING: 
7ROOMS.'| 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Frespens Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cent«; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 

















BLOOD ANDj NERVES. 
AUAMATTAINV HOVWOLS 








THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by thie 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


HANDSOME, strorg enongh to hold safely 300 
volames, larger than a writing-desk, folds in- 

stantly, occupies only the 

ly anywhere 


of atable- eaf, can 
y a child. Price, $3. 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnet finis’ 
Economy Co., 27 Fr Last St. 
72 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augurta, Maine. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Ete. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 
(87 Catalogues furnished gratis upon copitestion. 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield 
street, Boston, beginning on Wednesday 
evening at 7 14 o'clock, the 28th inst., and 
continuing on Thursday afternoon at 2 4¢ 
o’clock and evening at 7 14 o’clock. Thurs- 
day morning at 10 44 o’clock will be devot- 
ed to business. At this session set speeches 
are not expected; but those who want to 
make the Association more effective and to 
help plan for its future work are earnestly 
desired to attend the Thursday morning 
session. 

The Suffrage clubs throughout the State 
have done excellent work, and from each of 
these a report of work and of plans is cor- 
dially invited. 

The essential gain to our cause the past 
year in this State is the exercise of School 
Suffrage by women. From this vantage 
ground, with judicious and sufficient effort 
we ought all the sooner to attain to the full 
rights of citizenship. 

Names of speakers will be announced 
hereafter. Those who have already prom- 
ised to attend give assurance that the meet- 
ing will be one of more than common in- 
terest. But whoever may be present or 
absent, the shameful fact remains that fel- 
ons, fools and women hold the same politi- 
cal rank in the Old Bay State. The mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association should accept neither rest nor 
peace until this odious distinction is abol- 
ished, and justige secured for women. 

Come then, friends of Suffrage, from every 
part of the State to this next annual meet- 
ing, prepared to advise and to help, so that 
this first year of a new decade may be rich- 
er in work and larger in results than any 
year that has preceded it. 

Wa. I. Bownprrcn, President 

H. B. BuackweE1u, Secretary. 

Lucy Stonz, Chairman Haecutive Vom. 





THE SUFFRAGE STAR ASCENDANT. 


The Governor of Massachusetts, Hon. 
John D. Long, is a Suffragist, and not so 
now for the first time. He has voted for 
Suffrage whenever there has been oppor- 
tunity, for several years. In his message 
given on Thursday of this week he says:— 


Believing that Suffrage is a right, I should 
follow my predecessor in septepenting 
that a constitutional amendment giving it 
to women be submitted to the people for 
final decision by them, were it not that last 
year an act was empowering women 
to vote for members of School Committees, 
thereby ons a practical though par- 
tial trial of the whole question. If the re- 
sult shall tend to disprove many of the ob- 
jections that have been raised on the score 
of expediency, as 1 believe it will, 1 cannot 
help thinking that the cause of Woman 
Suffrage will be better subserved at present 
by the test of thus attaching it to a specific 
subject than by a reiteration here of the 
usual and familiar discussion of the gen- 
eral question, to be followed by the usual 
result. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. J. H. Noyes, is also a Suffrag- 
ist, and Col. T. W. Higginson, everywhere 
and always a true friend of Suffrage, is a 
member of that body. 

In the Senate Hon. R. R. Bishop was 
elected president. He is opposed to Suf- 
frage. But his address to the Senate is re- 
plete with patriotism anda high idea of 
what Senators owe to the State. 

The following fine passage occurs in it :— 


This day marks the beginning of the sec- 
ond ooutery of the government of Masaa- 
chusetts as an independent State under a 
written constitution. On the threshold of 
the new century it may be well to pause for 
a moment and think of the simplicity and 
stability of the government under which we 
live. It was established by ‘“‘plain men.” 
The questions which they settled in a way 
to make their work live related to first prin- 
ciples. As its earliest statement of the 
charaeter of the government about to be 
formed, the conyention to frame the consti- 
tution resolyed on the third day of its sit- 
ting, first, that: the government ‘‘shall be a 
free republic,” and, second, that ‘‘it is of 





the essence of a free republic that the peo- 
ple 4 governed by fixed laws of their own 
mak’ ig.” 


But Mr. Bishop, quoting this great prin- 
ciple, forgets, or fails to see, that it is against 
the integrity and the very essence of a free 
republic, when more than half the people 
are denied a right to be governed by laws 
of their own making, as women are. 

We shall hope the president of the Sen- 
ate will take a sober second thought, and 
admit that the principle he loves to quote 
is safe to trust. 

In New York State we are still on the 
winning side. 

Governor Cornell of that State, also rec- 
ommends School Suffrage. The full text 
of his message is not at hand, but all the 
papers report this asa fact. When a point 
has been carried anywhere, its acceptance 
everywhere becomes comparatively easy. 
Let women in every State try for School 
Suffrage, and let us all take cougage from 
the substantial gains of the new year. L. 8. 
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BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING. 


It is nearly thirty years since women in 
Massachusetts began to send petitions and 
appeals to the Legislature asking for better 
laws, and for political rights for women. 
That isa very long time. But the gains 
that have been made more than compensate 
for all these years of effort. The world is 
scarcely the same world for women. They 
have now more legal rights, wider fields of 
industry, better wages, Higher Education, 
and School Suffrage. Each particular gain 
has been won by persistent effort, and now 
that we are almost within reach of the bal- 
lot it will not do to abate a particle of effort. 
Indeed all the more should we urge our 
claim. 

To this end, let those who have petitions 
take them with fresh courage, to those who 
do sign them every year, and to the still 
larger number who have not heretofore 
signed, but who will be quite sure to do so 
this year. One gentleman, an active busi- 
ness man, left his businesstwo days lately 
while he went with the petition. He se- 
cured many names of those who never be- 
fore had given them. He was able to do 
this from the influence of the voting of wo- 
men for School Suffrage. In returning the 
petition he said: ‘I could have procured 
many more names if I had given more time. 
But it took so long at each house to talk the 
question over, to answer objections, and to 
explain, I did not get half over the town.” 

Now it is this answering of objections and 
explaining that is of incalculable service to 
our cause. A man or woman who has once 
been made to see the need, the duty, and 
the right of Woman Suffrage can no more 
go back on it, than can the apple go back 
into its blossom. Therefore one can afford 
to take time and trouble in view of such re- 
sults. 

**‘Why do you ask that boy twenty times 
a day to shut the door?” said an irate fa- 
ther to a sensible patient mother. ‘‘Be- 
cause” said she meekly, ‘‘May be at the 
twenty-first time he will remember to shut 
it himself.” So with our work, there will 
surely come a time when our law-makers 
will remember to do what we have so iong 
not failed to ask. 

‘Let us then not be weary in well doing,” 
but with new courage go around again with 
the petitions, answering objections and ex- 
plaining, sure that when there are no objec- 
tions to answer and nothing to explain, our 
petitions will be granted, and this special 
work will not be necessary. L. 8. 
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A BEQUEST. 


Five hundred dollars have lately been be- 
queathed to the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, by Elizabeth 8. Norton, of 
this city. 

When this good fact came to my knowl- 
edge all the old mottoes for the comfort of 
tired, or hopeless, or discouraged people 
ran through my mind, “It isa long road 
that has no turning;” 

“The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, 
Will have passed away.” 

And soon. One hopes this may be the be- 
ginning of the time when women will leave 
their property for the enfranchisement of 
women. It has long been a marvel to me 
that women wLo wish to have their property 
do good when they no longer need it, do not 
always give it to the Suffrage cause. The 
greatest good to the race, lies in the full and 
harmonious development of Woman. But 
this can only come with the possession and 
exercise of just rights, and these must be 
secured by a change in the laws. To this 
end we need to send lecturers to every town, 
to circulate tracts, and the literature of this 
question. We ought to besiege every Leg- 
islature in the Union, and so push our work 
to its final accomplishment, and bring in 
the blessed results of freedom and justice 
to women. 

Instead of this, and simply for lack of 
means the work halts, and the evils abound 
which must result when the hands that rock 
the cradle, and the intellect that is to guide 
its little occupant are defrauded of their 
just rights. 

Who that feels this need will furnish 
means for present use, or leave it as a be- 
quest for future work? L. 8. 











WORK FOR STATE SOCIETIES. 


In some form the question of Suffrage 
for Women should come before every State 
Legislature this winter. 

Petitions for School Suffrage, or for mu- 
nicipal and presidential Suffrage, or for an 
amendment to the State Constitution so that 
women may vote on the same terms as men 
should be presented wherever there is a 
Legislature in session. 

If there is no society and only one Suf- 
fragist, let that one write ber petition and 
send it in. Such a petition will call the 
question before our law-makers, and at least 
remind them that half the people are dis- 
franchised, contrary to our theory of gov- 
ernment and to every claim of justice. 
Sooner or later these petitions will be heed- 
ed, and the laws asked for will be enacted. 

Will not you who read this see to it at 
once that your Legislature has a petition? 

L. &, 
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ONCE MORE. 


The Legislature is now in session and pe- 
titions can be returned at once to this office 
or kept a week or two longer for further 
circulation, if this has not been thoroughly 
done already —see to it, friends. Every 
name helps. We have School Suffrage. 
Let that fact give us strength to try with a!l 
the more zeal and courage for a recognition 
of our full claim once more. Who knows 
but this very winter may bring the enfran- 
chisement of women? L. 8. 


TRAVEL. 


I believe that I may speak of Travel and 
its effects with some experience, having 
within the last three years visited many re- 
mote portions of the globe. The uses of 
travel are manifest. The narrowest mind 
may be enlarged by the enforced contact 
with other minds and manners whicha long 
journey inevitably brings. And the liberal 
souls who are least restrained by prejudice 
and superstition will find their faithin good 
things confirmed, because they will every- 
where recognize the leading traits of hu 
manity, pointing always to the possibility 
of progress, though subject to influences 
which may indefinitely retard it. 

Tt would seem to some of us impossible 
that people who go through this exercise of 
foreign travel should continue to look upon 
mankind in general as destined ever to re- 
main a sort of ‘‘dumb, driven cattle,” even 
where they are unfortunate enough to start 
with this opinion. The study of European 
society, with all the evils which it reveals, 
shculd teach a lesson very different from 
this. Those who observe the prevalence of 
vice and ignorance among multitudes of 
people who are studiously reared in the ig- 
norance which leads to viee, should pot 
shrug their shoulders, nor talk about the 
hopelessness of educating the masses of 
mankind up to the standard of decency and 
good sense. Let them observe, on the oth- 
er hand, the selfishness and heartlessness 
too often found among the favored individ- 
uals who have enjoyed the best opportuni- 
ties of culture, and the most entire exemp- 
tion from those temptations and privations 
which are calculated to exaggerate and in- 
furiate the instincts of the animal man. 
These people desire to have inferiors, and 
their will, trained by education, and second- 
ed by the strong arm of military force which 
usually responds to their wishes, is a strong- 
er factor in the production of this inferiori- 
ty than the natural indolence and inertia 
of the masses. 

A good-natured, easy-going writer in a 
London periodical, after speaking of the 
horrible ‘brutality often apparent among 
the poor of England, remarks that it is for- 
tunate that people of the better classes can 
shut their eyes to these dreadful evils which, 
if generally known, would afflict too deeply 
the heart of the community. Perhaps this 
remark may be considered as shocking as 
any thing that the writer just spoken of 
could narrate. To thank God that one can 
shut one’s eyes to the degradation and mis- 
ery of one’s fellow creatures, and enjoy all 
the luxuries and resources of refined society 
in the midst of men and women who live like 
the brutes that perish, is much worse than 
the prayer of the Pharisee, who only thank- 
ed God that he-was not as other men are. 

With all this freshly in my mind, I have 
just returned from a visit to one of our 
younger western States, whose civilization 
was started, about a quarter of a century 
ago, upon the plane of the idevs and obli 
gations which American life has been per- 
mitted to develope. This is the State of 
Kansas, for whose freedom John Brown 
fought in the field, and Charles Sumner fell 
in the Senate. A State, surely, which has 
cost these United States a good deal, in men 
and money, but which already far over- 
pays the costly investment, in its material 
prosperity, and in the intelligence and worth 
of its inhabitants. Here, the school house 
was considered, from the outset, a matter 
of prime necessity. In traveling to-day 
over the boundless prairies, often very thin 
ly peopled, you will find no collection of 
cabins, however poor, which has not in its 
neighborhood some better building, devoted 
to the purposes of education. Inthe towns 
and villages, the size and solidity of these 
structures are often surprising when meas- 








ured by the resources of the town itself. In 
Lawrence, a stately university admits young 
men and young women to the pursuit of 
higher learning. As a consequence of these 
provisions, crime and pauperism are infre- 
quent, and every dollar spent upon the 
schools saves one knows not how mary 
which, in their absence, would have been 
needed for the prisons. This is a matter to 
thank God for, and the end of this little 
preachment shall be that the failures of Eu- 
rope and the successes of America alike 
teach us to keep our eyes open to the needs 
of mankind at large, and to make provision 
always for this most promising need of ed- 
ucation, even at heavy cost and inconven- 
ience to ourselves. J. W. 
~~. 


MAY ALCOTT NIERIKER. 


The news of the death of Mrs. May Al- 
cott Nieriker saddened the New Year’s fes- 
tivities, and throws a cloud of grief over a 
large circle of friends. We will not speak 
of the deep and sacred sorrow of her own 
family. A very large circle of those who 
never saw her, felt a tender feeling towards 
the youngest of the Little Women. The 
Amy of the story, if not a literal portrait, 
possessed many of the graceful and winning 
traits whic’: endeared Mrs. Nieriker to her 
circle of friends. A pure transparent sim- 
plicity, a youthful freshness of feeling, 
genuine interest in the progress of others, 
earnest striving after excellence herself 
with a sweet willingness to be taught—and 
to accept criticism however severe, only as 
a help to correct her errors and improve in 
her art,—are the traits which come most 
prominently to our mind in thinking of her 
now. She was alwaysa lover of art, but 
soon gave up the pursuit of music, and de- 
voted herself wholly to drawing. Mrs. 
Murdock’s lessons and Dr. Rimmer’s in- 
structions gave her her first training, and 
she gained needed self-knowledge as a teach- 
er. She was very successful with her pu- 
pils. When through the liberality of her 
distinguished sister she could fulfill the de- 
sire of her heart in going to Europe, she de- 
voted herself to study, and her progress was 
rapid. Her copies from Turner received 
high praise and a ready sale, and she had 
the sweet satisfaction of supporting herself 
without longer taxing her generous sister. 

The unselfish mcther so well portrayed 
in the Mrs. March of “Little Women,” felt 
the separation from her youngest pet, but 
like a true New England woman she re- 
fused to call her home, saying, ‘‘No. May 
is getting what she needs, and I am happier 
to know that than to have her with me, 
feeling that she is not improving in her 
art.” 

lt was a deep grief to the daughter to be 
absent from the home circle when that 
mother passed away, and it was tender sym- 
pathy in that sorrow which first brought 
out the love which united her to Mr. Nier- 
ker. It is most consoling to know that her 
married life was thoroughly happy, and 
that her husband’s mother and sister were 
with her during her illness, giving her all 
the care and tenderness which her friends 
could ask for her. 

Yet we must mourn when a life so pure, 
true and loving is cut off midway, and the 
wife, mother, daughter, sister is no more. 
Mourn not without gratitude for her life, 
not without hope for the future, but with 
aching hearts now. 

But her life is not in vain, thousands will 
turn again to the sweet story of her girlhood 
and learn new lessons from it. Her last 
work was to complete a little book of ad- 
viceto young artists, who like herself, wish- 
ed to study abroad with narrow pecuniary 
means. It will have a special interest now. 

E. D. ©. 
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DEATH OF BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


lt was known to the public that Bishop 
Haven was dangerously ill, but not the less 
was there a sudden shock and sense of loss 
when his death was announced a week ago. 

Almost like the death of a personal 
friend was this of good Bishop Haven to a 
great multitude of people. To the cause 
of Woman Suffrage he has been early and 
always a steadfast friend, and at one time 
he was president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. He was an anti- 
slavery man, a temperance man, and he be- 
lieved in the people. 

He died last Saturday in Malden at the 
age of fifty-eight, as it is supposed from the 
effect of a malarial fever contracted in Af- 
rica. Bishop Haven became prominent 
early in his ministry for his eloquence and 
force as a preacher, and by his zeal in mat- 
ters of social and political reform. He was 
a chaplain during a part of the war, and at 
its close an agent of the government in the 
interests of the destitute freedmen and 
whites in the State of Mississippi. In 1867 
he was appointed editor of Zion’s Herald, 
an organ of the sect, and in what seems to 
be a regular line of promotion in the Meth 
odist Church, from editor to bishop; was 
elected bishop in 1872, with his station at 
Atlanta, Ga. He was very active in the in- 
terests of the church and its colored mem- 
bers, and characteristically outspoken as to 
the political and social evils around him. 
He thoroughly traversed the Southern 
States in organizing and building up the 
church, and also visited Liberia, where he 








contracted the malarial fever, which was 
the cause of his death. He was indefatiga- 
ble in labor and energy, and was active 
with pen and speech upon every reform, 
generally taking the most radical and hope- 
ful view. He filled a large space in the 
public eye, and will be missed from the 
general life, as well as from the councils of 
the Methodist Church. 

The funeral services took place at Maiden 
and were held in the First Methodist Church 
on Pleasant street, which was filled in every 
part. Further details of the life and emi- 
nent service of Bishop Haven will be given 
next week. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT, 





Quite an amusing little incident occurred 
on the day of the President’s passage from 
Plainfield through Elizabeth to New York. 
A young lady teacher in one of the public 
schools happened to be in the same train, 
and wondering what occasioned so great a 
commotion, when they left the car for the 
ferry-boat looked about (being trés petite) to 
put herself under the protection of some 
gentleman by walking at his side, so as to 
appear to be with him. Seeing an oldish 
and very respectable looking gentleman, 
with a kind expression, she went beside him 
and found herself and companion the ‘‘ob- 
served of all observers,” and was about 
asking him the cause when some one in the 
crowd said, ‘‘Here he comes; who is the 
young lady with him?” and then another 
person stepped up and sbaking hands with 
him, addressed him as the President, which 
of course unfolded all the mystery to her, 
and astonished hermuch. She only regrets 
now that she did not ask him if there was 
no redress for the unpaid teachers of Eliza- 
beth. L. 
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SPRINGFIELD LUOKS TO THE END. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Please find enclosed 
the petition, with one hundred and fifty 
names attached. The result of my canvass- 
ing confirms my opinion that we shall not 
have to send in many more petitions to our 
Legislature to allow us our God given privi- 
leges. Nota man refused to give his name 
that I asked, some women, I am sorry to 
say, did. I could have got many more 
names, but I was not at home when the pe- 
tition was left at the honse, and much of 
the time the weather has been bad so that I 
could not go out, being 64 years old last 
Christmas. Have courage, ‘‘Ever the right 
comes uppermost.” 

Yours for the right of Woman Suffrage, 


M. ADALINE P. CLaRK. 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 6, 1880. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Should you visit California, good reader, 
be sure to go or return if possible, by way 
of Panama. And if you desire plenty of 
room to move about, and to avoid the con- 
fusion of « crowd, take one of the steamers 
running between the regular passenger 
ships, and should it chance to be on this 
side, the ‘‘China,” commanded as now by 
Capt. Seabury, then you will be specially 
fortunate, as we feel ourselves to be; for 
the ship is the largest wooden steamer afloat, 
well appointed in every particular, and of 
the Captain’s quality as a sailor, it isenough 
to say that he was born in New Bedford, 
Mass., and has sailed thesea for some twen- 
ty odd years, and for his steady habits and 
trustworthiness, that he is a total abstainer 
from narcotics and intoxicating liquors. A 
sea captain who neither smokes nor drinks 
and a steamer’s table where a bottle of wine 
has not once been seen is certainly unusual. 
With all other officers efficient and genial 
as well; a crew so quietly managed that a 
loud voice is very seldom heard; every- 
thing moving on with the regularity of 
clockwork, and with a generally smooth 
sea and clear sky, nothing can exceed the 
restful quiet of such atrip. The steadiness 
of the ship is indicated by the fact that 
croquets and quoits are favorite pastimes 
on the hurricane deck. A small world in 
itself, the ship ploughs her way, nearly ail 
the time with no land in sight, no sail on the 
sea; for more than a week has passed and 
but two vessels have relieved the expanse 
of water about us. Yet the table lacks no 
more than if laid ina first class hotel on 
shore, and no lack would be feared by one 
exploring the depths of this immense hull, 
through its store-rooms and pantries, its 
butcher’s stall, ice house, sheep and cattle 
pens, chicken coops and vegetable .chests. 
And we move slowly on, on, while down 
fifteen feet below the surface of the sea, 
day and night without ceasing, toil the men 
at the furnace, whose red mouths are con- 
stantly gaping for fresh coal. By reason of 
the intense heat, relieved every four hours, 
these firemen lead lives much like those of 
miners. Nearly forty-six tons of coal are 
daily consumed to accomplish daily average 
of 197 miles. The immense wheels, con- 
taining each forty tons of iron with a diam- 
eter of forty feet, yet revolve with very lit- 
tle of that troublesome jar so felt by the 
seasick. 

Should the[homeward bound steamer we 
are looking for make signals of communica- 
tion, we shall send letters by her which will 
reach Boston sometime in advance of our 
party, for we are returning again to the 
old familiar scenes, though somewhat ear- 
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lier than we had anticipated or desired in 
fact for many reasons, There is no place 
on the Continent where the work we have 
been accustomed to, is more needed than 
on the Pacific coast, and could one support 
a family upon the consciousness of doing 
needed work, we should not be turning 
our faces eastward. The Suffrage cause 
was never in greater need of earnest work 
in California than just at the present hour, 
when the revising of the constitution offers 
a chance to secure justice to Woman. 

But it is a simple fact that all through 
California there are many families, who 
spending all in reaching the State and seek- 
ing to make a better home there, are now 
without the means of return, or of bettering 
their condition where they are. I have 
heard more sad stories of disappointment 
and complaints of poverty in the so-called 
Golden State, than in the most biting times 
of the late depression in the east. In San 
Francisco one smiles at the idea of a paying 
course of lectures. And there is no name 
in either hemisphere in the literary or sci- 
entific ranks magnetic enough todraw suffi- 
cient money into its owner’s pockets to pay 
the expenses of a trip thither. No church 
in all the city save the Chinese Mission is 
free from debt, not one has sufficient regu- 
lar income to meet its current expenses. 
Amusements alone are freely supported 
from the best opera to the lowest ‘‘variety” 
troup. The Saturday matinee is the “‘dress 
parade” of women who never lack half a 
dollar for a seat from which to study each 
other’s apparel, while the same hand drop- 
ping that sum into the contribution of a 
church would quite astonish the respectful 
solic:tors. With aclimate to win a large 
population, resources abundant waiting 
upon developing industries, California yet 
lacks that which keeps awake the craving 
for the older States. The spirit of patient 
industry, slow gain, rational life, with less 
of demand for new excitements and sensa- 
tional effects, a magnifying of home life 
above that of the boarding house. In short, 
the sense of foundation, if I may so express 
it,socially and morally, lacking which now, 
it is hard for those used to more stable ways 
to settle there with the feeling that it is for 
life, in spite of many warm personal attach- 
ments. A. C. Bow tes. 

Steamer China, off Cape St. Lucas, Dec, 5, 

1879. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR INSANE WOMEN 





In these days of progression and reforms, 
nothing is more marked than the advance- 
ment of women in art, in science, &c., &c. 
They are indeed showing themselves whol- 
ly competent to fill positions of the highest 
trust, and sacred responsibility. We have 
been much interested in regard to one In- 
sane Asylum, and from the first moment, 
that the expediency and fitness of employ- 
ing lady physicians, where there are women 
patients,was suggested, the suggestion met 
our hearty approval. We think we are cor- 
rect in our statement, when we say that 
some of our sister States adopted such a re- 
form sometime ago, but Massachusetts did 
not undertake such a step until June last, 
when she appointed her pioneer lady physi- 
cian at the Danvers State Hospital. We 
understand that Dr. Cary, the lady physi- 
cian in charge there, has proved herself 
thoroughly competent as a practitioner, su- 
perior a8 a woman, and preéminently quali- 
fied to meet the special requirements of 
such an arduous and responsible position. 
Well, may her Alma Mater, the Woman’s 
Medical College, N. Y., feel proud of her 
graduate. We trust she may graduate many 
others equally competent, to fill similar po- 
sitions, where they may relieve and cure their 
sisters, whose misfortune it 1s to be insane. 


2 
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OLD LOVE LETTERS. 


We have been permitted to make a few 
extracts from love-letters, written in 1817. 
The passages quoted refer especially to the 
rights and duties of husbands and wives, 
according to the meaning attached to the 
words of St. Paul, as understood at the 
time. 

They are interesting in themselves and 
also as they help us to measure the growth 
and change in public sentiment which have 
been made in six decades. But even then, 
as appears by these letters, the husband, by 
a natural instinct recognized the propriety 
and beauty of a ‘“‘united head,” while the 
wife as naturally from the grip of that re- 
ligious teaching on her conscience and from 
the habit of subjection on the part of wives, 
which existed all around her, was ready to 
abjure all rights and accept only obedience 
and duty. 

The letters are dated, July, 1817. The 
first is addressed, ‘‘My best beloved friend,” 
and is from the intended Lusband. But 
from this letter a few passages must be 
quoted which show a fine sense of honor, 
worthy to be written in letters of gold, as 
follows:— 

. . . « LT have long (ever since I properly 
attended to the subject) considered it a sa- 
cred principle that a young man can never 
with prepelety give the encou ment im- 
plied in acommunication similar to that 
which I first made to you until he is pre- 
pared to make the final offer; which he 
cannot at a suitable time refuse to do, unless 
something of a very special nature should 
come to light, with which he had not had 








any means of previously becoming acquaint- 
ed; but as 1 have taken | will tell 
you all about it now) which may make a 
short delay proper, and as there may be 
some advantage in exchanging at least one 
more letter, before the subject is in form 
decided, I will proceed to make some obser- 
vations on a particular subject, expecting 
an answer On one corresponding to it... . 
I should indeed have been glad if your ad- 
vantages for early education had been 
greater, as you doubtless wonld have been 
yourself. But I had much rather have an 
education without advantages, than advan- 
tages without an education. I should also 
have been glad if there had been time for 
you to have given me some account of your 
religious exercises since the time of your 
hopeful conversion. But this will furnish 
a pleasing subject of conversation at some 
interview, which I hope we may before 
long enjoy. I will now, with your permis- 
sion, introduce the subjects I have in view; 
viz.: the qualifications and duties of a good 
husband and of a good wife. I know not 
whether the subjects are such as you would 
wish to write on. But, perhaps, we ma 
say a few things that may hereafter be prof- 
itable, and as it may be more agreeable to 
your feelings to write on the latter, I will 
take the former. 

As the first great and essential qualifica- 
tion of a good husband I enantio Geeeeees 
of heart; a disposition always ready to feel 
for others, and to render them every needed 
service. This will naturally lead to that 
course of conduct which will tend to make 
the conjugal state pleasant. With this, 
however must be connected judgment. The 
management of family affairs devolving 
principally upon the husband requires the 
constant exercise of a correct judgment. 
But not to enlarge on this part of the sub- 
ject | propose to come at once to some of 
the duties which husbands owe their wives. 
And here I shall take the Bible for my guide. 
The first duty I shall mention is love, sin- 
cere, tender, and constant love,—‘‘ Hus- 
bands love your wives, even as Christ loved 
the church.” ‘‘Let every one of you so 
love his wife even as himself.” Here the 
strength and the nature of the affection are 
brought to view. It ought to be equal to 
that of self love and similar to that which 
Christ had for the church; it ought to be an 
ardent, holy, complacential affection. 

1. They ought to regard them with much 
respect, ‘‘Husbands dwell with your wives 
according to knowledge, giving honor unto 
the wife,” manifesting a tender concern in 
whatever relates to her health, her enjoy- 
ment, and her reputation. 1 P. A 3.7. 

3. Husbands ought to make provision for 
the temporal support and comfort of their 
wives. ‘‘He that provideth not for his 
own,” etc., etc. 1 Tim. 5.8. 

4. It is their duty, as far as necessary, to 

rotect them from abuse and injuries. This 

s implied in several passages of Scripture 
and particularly in this, ‘“The husband is 
the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of thechurch.” Eph. 5.25. As Christ 
extends his protecting hand to the church 
in al! her trials and dangers, so ought hus- 
bands to do for their wives. And now you 
will permit me to make an observation or 
two with regard to the authority of hus- 
bands, in relation to their wives, implied in 
this pemngs. As in all communities, it is 
necessary for their order and well-being that 
there should be a head. So God has been 
pleased to teach us who shall be the head in 
familics. But my heart bleeds when I call 
to mind that wretched state of things which 
I have sometimes seen in families, arising 
from the husband’s injudiciously, and un- 
necessarily exercising that authority, occa- 
sioned by the want of mutual forbearance 
and attachment, There certainly ought al- 
ways to be—and I see no reason why there 
may not always be—much mutual esteem, 
confidence, and forbearance, as to prevent 
anything disagreeable in this way. If hus- 
bands and wives were of one heart they 
would general!y be of one mind! At least 
this would be so far the case as to keep up 
constant harmony between them. The 
would both together constitute the head; it 
would be a united head. 

But perhaps I am wandering too far from 
the subject. I observe in the last place that 
husbands are under obligations to do all in 
their power to promote the best good of 
their wives, both temporal and spiritual. 
‘‘He that is married careth for the things of 
this werld how he may please his wife.” 
This I suppose the apostle did not intend as 
areproof, but as the statement of a fact 
which moral men had a right to a certain 
extent to do, and which they were even re- 
quired to do. Husbands, we have seen, are 
required to love their wives as Christ loves 
the church. Now as Christ has done all 
that is necessary for the spiritual gocd of 
the church, so husbands ought to do all in 
their power for the spiritual good of their 
wives, of those who sustain a relation t» 
them represented by that which exists be 
tween the blessed Son and his redeemed 
people. What a sacred and endearing rela- 
tion! and how criminal must be those hus- 
bands who neglect the spiritual good of 
theircompanions; who do not, as far as they 
are able, furnish them with religious books, 
assist them in attending public worship and 
unceasingiy pray for them. 

Thus 1 have brought into view, a few of 
the most important duties which husbands 
owe their wives. How far I should be able 
to perform them I know not. I hope by 
divine assistance I should not altogether 
neglect them. I hope I should be enabled 
so far to perform them as, in some good 
measure, to keep my conscience void of of- 
fence, and so far as to render, in some 
degree, comfortable and pleasant the life of 
her whom the Lord will give me as my 
bosom companion. 

Please to accept this hasty performance 
as a token of unfeigned respect. Write me 
a good long letter, as far as may be conven- 
ient, and believe me as heretofore so now 
and ever, Your most affectionate and 
truly devoted friend, * 


To the above camea reply from which we 
extract so mucb as pertains to the special 
topic of the qualifications and duties of a 
good wife. 

My EVER DEAR FRIEND:— 

. . . « I will leave the subject, to enter on 





the one you have proposed; oiz.; The qual- 
ifications and duties of a good wife. As 
the first and most esscntial qualification is 
piety, for what else could equaliy contribute 
to prepare the mind to perform the duties 
devolving on a wife? The next most im- 
portant qualification I would mention is, 
that natural goodness of heart, or rather 
that happy disposition which will qualify 
her to bear with patience any trials that may 
attend the married state; which, if any little 
provocation happen, will soften them with 
gentleness; a disposition ever ready to ad- 
minister cunsolation, a heart endowed with 
that degree of sensibility which can feel 
another’s woe and readily perform all the 
office of friendship and affection. In order 
that she may he able to discover her duty 
and arrange her household with order, dis- 
cretion and a correct judgment are indis- 

nsably necessary. There are many less 
mportant though not less nec quali- 
fications, which time will not permit me to 
mention. In regard to the duties of a good 
wife, I don’t know as I have considered the 
subject enough to judge correctly; however, 
I would suppose a good wife 
love to God, and consequently would have 
a desire to obey all the divine requirements. 
And the first and most important duty which 
God requires of wives is, that they ‘‘sub- 
mit themselves unto their own husbands as 
unto the Lord,” which implies that they 
should give them their whole hearts; their 
undivided affection certainly ought to be 
engaged to the man of their choice, and 
ever discover a willingness to comply with 
any reasonable demand; and, as the church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be 
unto their own husbands in everything. 

They ought to place that implicit confi- 
dence in their husbands that they can unre- 
servedly trust in them, and considering 
themselves the weaker vessel, submit all 
things to their superior judgment. Wives 
ought also to ‘“‘reverence their husbands.” 
They ought ever to regard them with that 
respect which is due to the head of a fami- 
ly and always show the deference and con- 
sciousness of inferiority which for the sake 
of order the all-wise Author of Nature man- 
ifestly intended. To promote happiness in 
the a state it is the duty of a wife to 
study to learn the mind and disposition of 
her husband, and habitually cultivate her 
own, that she may avoid whatever might 
be displeasing, or have any unfavorable ef- 
fect. She ought to be solicitous to do him 
good and not evil, all the days of her life. 

If his cares are multiplied she can alter- 
nate and dividethem. Has he trials of any 
kind she ought then fully to bear a part, 
and in every situation of life to render him 
all the assistance in her power. 

As your patience must be nearly exhausted 
I will soon close, yet, my dear friend, I 
have a particular request to make, which is 
that you will not write the letter you men- 
tioned before you shall have received your 
expected communication. 

n compliance you will gratify your ever 

affectionate friend, * 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Craik, the husband of Dinah Maria 
Mulock, is a partner in the firm of Macmil- 
lan & Co. 


The Independent is out resplendent with a 
New Year’s number on its outside, and 
riches inside. 


Rev. Jacob Ide, D. D., died at his resi- 
dence in West Medway recently, aged near- 
ly ninety-five. 

Mrs. Tudor has offered the hospitality of 
her Beacon-street house to Parnell, during 
his stay in Boston. 


Robert Collyer seems thoroughly natural- 
ized as a New Yorker, and wears his new 
citizenship easily.—. Y. Tribnne. 


The evening classes at the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Association this season are 
unusually well organized and attended. 


Rice, Kendall & Co.’s safe was taken out 
of the ruins of their late place of business 
Friday and its contents were found to be 
wholly uninjured. 


The Boston Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Studies at Home had on its books 
last year 869 students, 370 taking the course 
in English literature. 


The familiar letters “J. W. H.” in our 
paper to-day will be welcomed by all our 
readers, as an evidence that Mrs. Howe is 
once more at her post. 


Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding by dedicating a new addition to 
its building, which will cost $20,000. 


Mrs. Hannah W. Berry, of Rye, N. H., 
has in her possession, a pewter platter that 
has been in constant use over one hundred 
years. Mrs. Berry is 94 years of age. 


Two Governors, Gov. Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Gov. Cornell, of New York, 
favor School Suffrage, and the former ex- 
presses his belief in the whole question. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion which meets in Washington on the 21st 
inst., invites its members to report at the 
Briggs House, corner of Fifteenth and G 
streets. 


Beginning with the first day of the year 
the Vatican issues a periodical of its own, 
called the Aurora. It is begun upon the 
suggestion of the Pope and will be his semi- 
official organ. 

Those who come to Boston to attend the 
annual meeting, can take that time to do 
shopping. It will also bea good time to 
pay for the Woman’s JOURNAL without the 
risks of the mail. 

A debating society in Healdsburg, Califor- 
nia, lately discussed the question “Shall 
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women with $300 worth of property vote?” 
and “Shall men without the same amount 
of property be allowed to vote?” 


Oakes Ames and his brother Oliver are 
to have a pyramid of native rock, seventy 
feet high and costing about $20,000, set up 
as a monument to their memory on the 
south side of the Union Pacific at Sherman, 
Wy. 

The opinion of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in answer to the questions submitted 
by Governor Garcelon was rendered recent- 
ly and in neaily every important point is in 
opposition to the stand taken by Governor 
Garcelon. 


Mr. James T. Fields began his morning 
lectures on ‘‘Modern English Authors” at 
twelve o’clock at the Hawthorne rooms, No. 
2 Park street last Wednesday. They will 
be continued each Wednesday for the next 
twelve weeks. 


The windows of our late office at No. 4 
Park street, are now beautiful with the fine 
photographs of Notman & Campbell, and 
the room itself entirely metamorphosed, is 
now an artist’s picture gallery. Call and 
see it. It isa good place to get pictures. 


Those who are interested in any form of 
colonization will do well to subscribe for 
The Worker, a monthly specially devoted 
to this subject, published at 1455 Broadway, 
New York, by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, 
the philanthropist. It means business. 


A Republican newspaper bas been started 
in New Orleans by a number of prominent 
Republicans incorporated under the name 
and style of the ‘‘New Orleans Ledger Pub- 
lishing Company.” Ex-Gov. Michael Hahn 
is president of the board of directors and 
chief editor. 


Four roughs who were drunk, broke up a 
Methodist meeting in North Adams last 
Sunday. Two of them left town by early 
train, one still awaits trial, and one was 
fined a dollar and costs for drunkenness, 
and fifty cents and costs for breaking up a 
religious meeting. 

Notwithstanding that in Massachusetts 
women are now permitted to vote for mem- 
bers of school boards and to become candi- 
dates themselves, providing they register 
their names and pay the customary tax, 
there does not appear to be much inclina- 
tion to make use of their privileges; as out 
of 45,000 adult women thus made eligible 
to vote in the City of Boston, only a little 
over a thousand have put their names on 
the list for registration. In Lynn, witha 
population of some 35,000, only 155 women 
registered. It, therefore, seems that the 
strong-minded women, who advocated 
Woman Suffrage, were not the representa- 
tives of all the daughters of Massachusetts. 
Either they had gone to their household 
duties and learned better, or their husbands 
would not let them have the money for the 
tax.—Christian Observer and Lommonwealth, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Representatives of Harvard, Yale, Am- 
herst, Brown, Williams, Trinity, Boston 
University, Tufts and Dartmouth, met 
last week to plan a modification of the 
ordinary method of examining candidates 
for entrance. They propose to arrange, in 
place of the individual examination of each 
college, a uniform examination on the same 
day for all the colleges. 

New Hampshire has 2,535 public schools, 
with an average daily attendance of 43,910 
pupils. Private schools instruct 3,066 pu- 
pils, while 8,988 children between five and 
fifteen years attend no school at all. The 
State has 628 male teachers, and 2954 fe- 
male ones; the former receive $34.09 a 
month, including board, the latter $22.83. 
The school receipts during the past year 
were $587,411.49; the expenditures $609,- 
588.18. The State has nearly a hundred 
higher schools — academies, seminaries, 
high, and select schools. 


A prize of $600 has been offered by the 











French Academy of Fine Arts for the best 
essay on ‘‘The influence which the direct 
study of nature exerted over the traditional 
style of painting in Italy, from the time of 
Giotto to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 


M. J. Kiley, who does plain and fancy 
printing of every description at No. 7 
Spring Lane, sends out a neat and useful 
calendar, which in addition to the days of 
the month, gives the time of high water for 
each day, and the days of the full moon. 
Our thanks are due to him for one we have 
received. 


The Commercial Bulletin celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday atthe Revere House 
recently, The celebration took the form of 
an elegant dinner given by its founder, 
Curtis Guild, to the present employes and 
those who since the commencement have 
been connected with the business or editor- 
ial department. 


A conference of ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in the system of associated chari- 
ties was held at the headquarters on Char- 
don street Monday afternoon. Reports 
were made from different localities in the 
city, and the kind of work needed was dis- 
cussed. The facts show more and more 
that the best help the poor can have, is the 
knowledge how to help themselves, 


Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, accompani- 
ed by Mr. John Dillon, will arrive in this 
city on Monday next, and will deliver an 
address in Music Hall in the evening at 
eight o’clock, in which he will state fully 
the purpose of his mission to America, and 
the objects of the land agitation in Ireland. 
Tickets will be sold at the Music Hall only, 
beginning on Wednesday morning next. 
The entire proceeds will be devoted to the 
objects of Mr. Parnell’s visit. 


Miss Abby W. May in her report on. 
‘School Suffrage” which appears elsewhere 
in this paper, makes this good point. It 
had been thrown out as a reproach that 
women got out ‘‘a woman’s ticket.” To 
which Miss May replies in substance, women 
would have been glad to vote the men’s 
ticket, but as they were permitted to vote 
only for school committee and not for the 
whole ticket, they had no choice but to 
make such an one as they would have a le 
gal right to cast. 


A pleasant anecdote of Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was related by a lady in Meadville, 
Penn., the other day, and is reported by the 
Index of that town. When Mr. Emerson 
was travelling in Egypt with his daughter 
they met an Englishman who did all in his 
power to make it pleasant for them, and 
when the time came for their separation, 
said: ‘You may wonder, sir, at my hav- 
ing over-stepped my usual reserve so far as 
to become so intimate with you, but it ‘is 
for the sake of a countryman of yours, one 
bearing the same name—Emerson—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He has done me much 
good, and [hope some time to cross the 
ocean to meet him.” And Mr. Emerson 
never told him it was himself whom he 
sought. 


Vick's Monthly Magazine for January, 
1880, is on our table, and like all its prede- 
cessors, is full of good reading for old and 
young. The illustrated plate in this num- 
ber is a bunch of pansies, embracing five 
varieties colored true to nature, and is very 
beautiful, while all the illustrations are 
really very fine. It is mailed toany address 
for $1.25 per year, or to clubs of five only 
$1 each. In addition, the ‘Floral Guide,” a 
handsome book of 100 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions and an elegant colored plate, will be 
sent to any subscriber. And any one who 
gets up a club of five will receive free a 
beantiful? Floral chromo or its value in 
flower seeds. The Times heartily recom- 
mends its thousands of readers to subscribe 
for the magazine of 1880. Address James 
Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 
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REGISTERED WOMEN VOTERS. 
WEYMOUTH. 

Eprrors Jounna :—Enclosed please find 
the names of thirty-seven women who ap- 
plied to the assessors of Weymouth to be 
assessed a poll-tax in order that they may 
avail themselves of the first opportunity in 
this State to vote for members of the School 
Committee, The number is not as large as 
was hoped for, yet, under the circumstances, 
there are, perhaps, as many as we should 
have expected. 

Trusting, that ere another year passes, 
the way will be made so much easier that 
the number will be largely increased, 

I am truly yours, 
Exvias RICHARDS. 


Mrs. Florence T. Hunt. 

“ Rebecca F. Thompson. 

‘ Eleanor F. R. Clapp. 

‘* Abbie A. Pratt. 

** Martha Cowing. 

* Lucy M. Titus. 

‘* Elizabeth H. Richards. 
“iss Susan H. Richards. 

‘* Ella M. Smith. 

Mrs. Caroline Hall. 

** Ella Baker Richards. 

“* Mary J. Worster. 

“ Eleanor F. Holmes. 
Miss Laura C Richards. 

** Susan H. Blanchard. 

“Carrie A. Blanchard. 

« §. Jane Clapp. 

Mrs. Maria B. Orcutt. 
Miss Arvilla A. Smith. 
Mrs. Lucretia A. Mason. 

‘“* Mary T. Richards. 

** Maria L. Pratt. 

‘* Mary J. Laforest. 
"Miss Antoinette W. Knights. 

“* Miss Lizzie R. Healey. 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hawes. 

** Mary A. Williams. 

** Carrie A. Nelson. 
Miss Martha J. Hawes. 
Mrs. Mary J. Sherman. 

‘* Busan E. Stevens. 

‘* Eunice P. Burrell. 
Miss Emma W. Sherman. 
Mrs. Mary E. B. Terrey. 
Miss Mary E. Terrey. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Chapin. 

“« Cynthia H. Bicknell. 





MARLBORO. 

The Advertiser, which has ever been 
friendly to the acceptance by women of the 
new though limited Suffrage rights accord- 
ed them by the progressive Legislature of 
1878-9, records with pleasure the following 
complete list as registered by the assessors 
at the close, on Monday, Sept. 15, the last 
day of grace for poll-tax payers. 

We hear of one lady who applied too late 
and too indirectly to have her name strick- 
en off, and of one who records her name 80 
imperfectly as not to admit of its transfer to 
the rolls. 

After two o'clock the Assessors recorded 
about ninety-six names, many ladies coming 
from the shops in groups of three or four, 
some in spirit of glee as if it were a good 
joke, but many more in a commendable 

’ spirit of earnest interest. 

If any one had a notion that it was a frol- 
ic and the $1.05 would not be called for 
promptly and sharply, they must have for- 
gotten who the town collector is and how 
much he loves to go for the people’s money. 

Tbey include about a dozen which are to 
be found in the property list given else- 
where, thus leaviug about a hundred reserve 
to be drawn upon at the most to increase 
the number between now and the spring 
elections. 

The list of 211 includes a considerable 
«nu jority, say 125 or 130 of the Irish-Ameri- 
can element,a surprise party to all hands, 
and giving a preponderance in that direc- 
dion not likely to be upset by the further 
addition of names. 

Two.or three French pames are noticea- 
ble in the list. 

This list numbers just 211 in all, as we 
figure it, and the names themselves afford 
an interesting study. 

The apathy of the women in the old fam- 
ilies of. the town is in marked and singular 

contrast with the readiness of these newer 
to the place and more recently reapers of 
the benefits of a liberal educational system. 
Let us hope that all will work together for 
the good of our much loved Marlboro 
schools. 

But now to the roster of Woman voters. 

Sarah A. Adams. 
Cyrene D. Ames. 
Delia Andrews. 
Abbie A. Barnes. 
Arethusa R. Barnes. 
Emma J. Barnes. 
Abbie , 
u 
Kate a 


Mary E. Barry. 
Margaret Belmore. 
Bridget gS 
Hannah E. Bigelow. 


Caroline 8. Blake. 
Henrietta H. Bodreau. 


Honora Boy: 

Lizzie Boyce. 

Nellie F. Boyce. 

Susan 8. Boyd. 

Lucy E. Bradley. 
Brad 


Mary y. 

Mary A Brady. 
Mary E. Brady. 
Mary J. Brewin. 
Helen D. Brigham. 
Lucy A. Brown. 
Mary Srown, 
Cynthia F. Burdett. 





Maggie Burke. 
Mary Burke.. 
Mary A. Bai 
urDs, 
E. Burns. 
B t E. Cahill. 
Mrs J. Carney. 


Antonia H. derlain. 


Ann Clancy. 
Clancy. 


Mary J. Clark. 
Ann E. Clehane. 
Ellen Colgan. 
Mary E Colgan. 
Annie Collins. 
Mary Collins. 

Mary E. Collins. 
Katie Conneally. 
Mary Connor. 
Mary Connors. 
Eliza Conway. 
Rebecca C. Cooper. 
Lizzie F. Corbitt. 
Eliza Corey. 

Kate Costello. 
Mary A. Costello. 
Lizzie Crowell. 
Maggie Cuff. 
Mary J. Cuff. 
Maggie Cunningham. 
Sarah B. Curtis. 
Lizzie Dacy. 
Mary A. Dacy. 
Catherine Duiley. 
Mary A. Dailey. 
Abbie F. Danahy. 
Katie J. Danahy, 
Emily A. Davis. 
Sarah A. Davis. 
Mary Delaney. 
Mary Dempsey. 
Lizzie A. Dillon. 
Mary A. Ditlon. 
Annie T. Donovan. 
Johanna Donovan. 
Mary Denney. 
Catherine Doyle. 
Mary Drummy. 
Mary C. Dugan. 
Kate Dugan. 
Rosella Dugan. 
Catherine Dunn. 
Margaret Dunn. 
Mrs. M. J. Eager. 
Amelia Edwards. 
Ellen Ellis. 
Florence C. Estabrook. 
Ellen C. Farrell. 
Lizzie 1. Fay. 
Julia Feeley. 
Bridget Fitzgerald. 
Julia Fitzgerald. 
Katie Fitzgerald. 


Maggie A. Fitzmaurice. 


Mary A. Fitzpatrick. 
M. i. Fitzpatrick. 
Mary Flanagan. 
Lucinda Flannery. 
Joanna T. Foley. 
Betsey D. Freeman. 
Rebecca F. Frost. 
Rosella M. Frost. 
Mrs. Ann Flynn. 
Maggie U. Gallagher. 
Mary E. Gallagher. 
Mary Gately. 

Mary A. Gately. 
Ann Giblin. 

Annie Glynn. 

L. Maria Goodwin. 
Bridget E. Hanley. 
Annie Harris. 
Bridget Harris. 
Mrs. Mary Hartnett. 
Harriet A. Hayden. 
Mary Hickey. 
Maggie M. Hill. 
Annie Hurley. 
Ellen Hurley. 
Elizabeth P Ingalls. 
Catherine Jordan. 
Kate A. Kaleher. 
Mary A. Kaler. 
Lizzie Kelaher. 
Mary Kelley 2d. 
Mary. A. Kelley. 
Hannah Kenney. 
Maria Kenney. 
Mary Kenney. 
Dollie Leland. 
Nancy 8. Leland. 
Sarah A. Leland. 
Lizzie Leonard. 
Margaret Lennel. 
Hannah M. Looby. 
Honora Lynch. 
Mary Jane Lynch. 
Nellie M. Lynch. 
Rosanna Lyons. 
Margaret Madden. 
Mary A. Maguire. 
Mary Mahoney. 
Eliza Manson. 
Bridget Martin. 
Eden Martin. 
Winnie McCabe. 
Ellen McCarthy. 
Mary McCarthy. 
Nellie McCarthy. 
Margaret McDermott. 


Gertrude M. McDonald. 


Hannah McDonald. 


ry A. 
Alice E. McLaughlin. 
Mary McLaughlin. 
Mary A. Meagher. 
Agnes H. Mooney. 
Margaret Moran. 

Eva M. Morse. 

Hattie E. Morse. 
Jennie E. —— 
Agnes H. Murphy. 
Ellen F. aepny. 
Hannah M. Murphy. 
Mary A. Murphy. 
Mary E. Murphy. 
Kate Nugent. 

Bridget K. O'Connell. 
Ellen A. O'Connell. 
Mary J. O’Connell. 
Mary O’Hara. 

Marilla Parker. 

Mary A. Parsons. 
Florence Pike. 

Mary A. Portley. 
Ellen M. Pratt. 

Kate Purcell. 
Catherine F. Putnam, 
Bridget Quinlan. 





Katie Quinn. 
Margaret a 
Mary Quirk. 
Mary A. Russell. 
Frances B. Shaw. 
Mary M. Shiel. 
Harriet H. Stacy. 
Mary St. Louis. 
Mary C. Stumpf. 
Margaret M. Sullivan. 
Mary E. Sullivan. 
Mary Tooke 
oohey. 

Alice Wall. . 
Annie Wall. 
Mary J. Wall. 
Maggie Walsh. 
Kate Ward. 
Matilda Warren. 
Ellen M Waugh. 
Esther Waugh. 
Elizabeth 8. Weeks. 
Ella F. Weeks. 
Mary M. White. 
Mary M. Wilder. 
Phebe M. Wilkins. 
Elizabeth W. Witherbee. 

Witherbee. 
Arvilla 8. Wright. 
Elizabeth 8. Wright. 


List of property tax payers. 


1879. 
NAME. 
Margaret Albee, 
8. C. Alexander, 
Amy F. Allen, 
Mrs. I. L. Ames, 
Martha L. Ames, 
Evoline Arnold, 
Frances Arnold, 
Hannah Arnold, 
Isabella G. Barnes, 
Nancy Barnes, 
8. & L. Barnes, 
Mrs. Julia Barry, 
Mrs. Ellen Beil, 
Jane E. Berry, 
Elizabeth Bigelow, 
H. E. Bigelow, 
Mary A. Blake, 
C. 8. Blake, 
Mrs. A. Brigham, 
M. L. Brigham, 
Mrs. D. Brigham, 
‘** Braithwaite, 
** John Burke, 
Nancy P. Corthell, 
Mrs. L. Chamberlain, 
Edith Chipman, 
Mrs, Bridget Clark, 
** Mary Collins, 
** J. Conneally, 
‘* Jerry Connors, 
** Eliza Corey, 
** §. C, Cotting, 
Sophia A. Cotting, 
Mrs. H. Corkery, 
Lizzie Crowell, 
Lucy N. Dadmun, 
Mrs. C. Danahy, 
Cc. L. Dart, 
Caroline R. Davis, 


Hannah and Honora Dempsey, 


Mrs, O. E. Draper, 

** Julia A. Estabrook, 
Harriet Fay, 
Mrs. Mary 8. Fairbanks, 
Lydia G. Felton, 

rs. A. Felton, 

‘* Melissa Flory, 
Elvira F. Frye, 

Lavinia Frye, 
Lavinia Gale, 
Mrs. Mary Gaynor, 

‘* Wm. D. Gates, 

** Arenia Geary, 

« T. Gilfoyle, 


“Ruth B. Goodenough, 


C. Hardiman, 
Almira Hastings, 
Abby E. Hasty, 
Mrs. E. Hemenway, 
Mrs. R L. Hemenway, 

“ Mrs. Eliza Henry, 

‘* James Hickey, 

“* Mary Hill, 

« J. M. Holt, 

‘« Rufus Howe, 

« A. Howe, 

** Israel Howe, 

« A. Howe, 

** Abigail Howe, 
Martha A. Howe, 
Melissa A. Howe, 
Mrs. Ann M. Howe, 

« Lucy C. Howe, 

** Alonzo Howe, 

* Lewis A. Howe, 

«« P. Kenney, 

‘* Ann M. Kirby, 

« John — 

** Elizabeth Knight, 

** J. Laughlin, 

** ID. Lennahan, 
Miss Lombard, 

Mrs. Peter Lovely, 
‘* Abby Madden, 
‘* John Martell, 
‘* Mary Martin, 
«« A. E. Martin, 
*«* P. McCarthy, 
«* M. McCormack, 
*« E. McDermott, 
«* E. McDonald, 
** M. McGeary, 

*« J. Morris, 

‘« E. Minnehan, 
Mary A. Morse, 
Clarissa Morse, 
Mary A. Mowry, 
Mrs. Mary Phelps, 

‘« Ellen M. Pratt, 

** Lucy B. Pratt, 

*« Jane Pratt, 

pe May Prussia, 

« FE. Purcell, 

*« Jane Quigg, 

“« Mary erty, 
E. yr, | 
Mrs. Lucy B. Rice, 
Sarah A. Rice, 

Mrs. Julia Rivers, 

Margaret Ryan, 

Susan 8. Shepherd, 

Mrs. D. Slattery, 

« Ang. Smith, 

« G. G. Smith, 
Charlotte Smith, 
Mrs. H. Stevens, 
Hannah C. Swift, 
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Mrs. M. H. Temple, 17.05. 

‘© Mary Welsh, 6.98. 
Phebe M. Wilkins, 61.50. 
8. R. Witherbee, 57.35. 
Mrs. Lucy B. Wood, 40.30. 


Amelia 8. Wright, 83. 


Total number of woman tax payers, 123, 
counting in the exempts, there are 140 such 
property owners. Several unsettled estates 
are taxed, the leading owners in which are 
women, so that perhaps it may be fairly 
said that there are about 150 women holders 
of real property directly in their own right. 

Of the 123 enumerated in the list, the av- 
erage amount of tax paid by each is $28.20. 
Total taxes derived from this source $3469. 
14, representing a total valuation of not far 
from $222,525. 

Comparatively few of this list have al- 
ready applied for registration, and it is to 
be presumed that many of them will yet do 
so. We presume such as have not done so 
can appear before the selectmen at any 
time, and especially at such times as it is 
announced they will be in session just be- 
fore the elections, and be registered just as 
the men are. 

Up to 2p.m.on Monday, Sept. 15, 115 
Marlboro women had taken the preliminary 
Suffrage steps. 

The assessors’ book for this year contains 
the names of seventeen women whose prop- 
erty assessed was within the amount exempt 
by law, their names being Mrs. Garret 
Barnes, Mrs. Wm. Burke, Mrs. Mary Calla- 
han, Mrs. Patrick Connors, Mrs. Hanora 
Conway, Mrs. John Dalton, Mrs. Mary 
Dempsey, Mrs. Edwin T. Fay, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fitzpatrick, Anna J. Hemenway, 
Mrs. Michael Hinckley, Mary Madden, 
Mrs. Julia Minner, Mrs. Henry F. Morse, 
Mrs. Thos. Proctor, Mrs. Ann Shaw, Mrs. 
Susan Williams. 

Some who would otherwise be eligible on 
the property score, lost the chance to vote 
with a poll tax, because their property 
stood in the name of the husband who re- 
ceived the taxbill, although the deed of the 
property stood in the wife’s name. 

Some few women may have been taxed 
upon property in ’78 but not in’79. Those, 
under the law, have the same privilege as 
all those who paid such a tax this year alone, 
or this year as well as last year.—Mariboro 
Advertiser. 





+o 
AN INCIDENT OF 1812. 


The proposed application for a pension in 
behalf of two aged ladies in Scituate, Miss 
Rebecca and Miss Abigail Bates, for putri- 
otic services in the war of 1812, was brought 
to the notice of the Historical Society 
Thursday, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, as we briefly 
stated recently. Nothing but the evidence 
in support of the petition would seem to be 
necessary to insure the favorable action of 
Congress. We prict Dr. Ellis’s statement 
in full: 

“I have been asked to bring to the notice 
of this society a subject upon which, after 
listening to a brief statement of it, the mem- 
bers will take such action as they see fit, 
either disposing of it as outside their con- 
cern, or aiding a contemplated petition by 
individual signatures or by official sanction. 
Iam informed that a petition is to be of- 
fered to the next Congress that a pension 
be granted to two aged, unmarried women 
in this State, now in needy circumstances, 
for valuable service performed by them 
during the war with Great Britain in 1812. 

“The proposed pensioners are sisters, na- 
tives, and through their long lives, as pow, 
residents of the town of Scituate, at Scitu- 
ate Harbor. They are Miss Rebecca W. 
Bates, aged 86 years, and Miss Abigail 
Bates, aged 82. Their father was Simeon 
Bates of Scituate, who enlisted at the age 
of sixteen, and served in the war of the 
Revolution as a drummer, with his father, 
Reuben Bates, who was a private in Rhode 
Island, under Captain William Barker, of 
Scituate. Neither the father nor the grand 
father of the Misses Bates, nor their widows 
nor their children, have ever received any 
pension from our government. 

“The service performed in their youth by 
these now venerable women—who are prop 
erly described as ‘‘spinsters,” by the first 
definition of the word, because they were 
brought up to spin—was Of this sort. In 
August or September, 1814, when parts of 
our coast were blockaded by British war 
vessels, the La Hogue, in that service, lying 
in Scituate harbor about a mile from the 
shore, sent two armed barges over the bar 
to seize two of our vessels laden with flour, 
at anchor near by. The barges would 
doubtless have captured the prizes and 
made prisoners of their men. In this emer- 
gency, the two girls, watching the scene 
from their home, and unaccompanied, 
rushed to the shore, taking with them the 
paternal drum and fife, which they knew 
how to use after a fashion, and hiding be- 
hind a bluff near the present light-house, 
performed so vigorously upon their instru- 
ments that the marines in the barges, sup 
posing that so much martial music indicated 
a corresponding military support, hurriedly 
rowed off seaward, leaving their meditated 
prey. 

“The relation of this incident is thor- 
oughly authentic, having been of constant 
and familiar repetition from the time of its 
occurrence. Very many persons have 





visited the scene in company with the pa- 
triotic women who there performed so 
good a part. 

“Ihave before me brief autograph papers 
from both of them, which I will read: 

“Rebecca W. Bates, born 1793, aged 86 
years, one of the American army of two in 
the war of 1812, who with her sister, aged 
15 years, saved two large vessels laden with 
flour, and their crew from imprisonment, 
from being taken by the British, with fife 
and drum off Scituate Harbor Mass. 

ReBecca, the Fifer.’ 

**‘Abbie, the drummer, one of the Amer- 
ican army of two, in the war of 1812, drove 
from our shore two British barges, saved 
two vessels ‘aden with flour from capture, 
and crew from prison, with fife and drum. 

AspiE Bates, Age 82. 

** ‘Scituate Harbor, Mass.’ 

“These venerable women have always 
lived as plain people, under the most frugal 
circumstances, respected by their neighbors 
of like sort. The little, modest sum of their 
scant surplus above duily needs they had 
deposited in a bank in their town, which, 
though it bore the name of “savings,” has 
had to substitute the name of “‘losings.” It 
may be that the most aged of the sufferers 
by it will not live to see the injunction re- 
moved from it, nér to share what may be 
left after the speculators and the lawyers 
have got through the post mortem processes. 
In the meanwhile the friends of these two 
aged sisters propose to seek aid for them in 
their necessitous circumstances by asking 
the national government to award them a 
pension for valuable patriotic services as an 
army of two.” 

———_—_ee0 


A WORD FOR THE BOYS. 





I was glad to see in a late number of the 
Farmer ‘‘Aunt Mary’s Word to Mothers,” 
and I want to add my mite in the same di- 
rection. I have a word to say for the boys, 
more particularly than for the girls, because 
it seems to me they are rather more neglect- 
ed. I sometimes think that some boys do 
not have half a chance in the world to be- 
come the men they ought to make, 80 many 
people seem to think they are only a trouble 
to be endured or got out of the way as soon 
as possible. They are checked, found fault 
with, set aside at every turn, simply to 
gratify somebody's peevishness or selfish- 
ness, until they grow up with the idea that 
there is no place in the world for them, 
which does not intend to improve their dis- 
position. Noisy and rough are they, quick. 
tempered and headstrong? Yes, I know al! 
that. But we must expect some noise from 
boys, and their tempers can be improved by 
judicious care and patience; and these same 
noisy, self-willed boys are our future men, 
and the kind of men they make depends in 
& great measure upon the treatment they 
receive as boys. Many aman carries with 
him through his life the bitterness caused 
by injustice done him when a boy. Many 
a word or blow has made a wound which 
even time cannot heal. 

Ido not mean that boys should be al 
lowed to grow up without control, far from 
it, but this control should be exercised as 
wisely, kindly, and politely as possible. 
Remember their sensitive natures, and do 
not continually find fault with them in a 
fretful, querulous tone, mortify them, nor 
wound their self-respect, unless you want 
your noble, high-spirited boys to grow into 
sour, sullen, disagreeable men. Trust your 
boys and help them to be worthy of trust. 
Make home, home tothem. Take an inter- 
est in their pursuits, no matter bow trifling 
they may seem to you. Look back to your 
own childhood and remember how children 
think and feel. By example as well as pre. 
cept teach them to be conscientious in smal! 
things, and to have a hearty hatred of any- 
thing that has a shadow of dishonesty or 
meanness about it; and help, not try to 
drive them to control their hasty tempers, 
especially by governing your own. Encour- 
age them to be generous, kind hearted and 
tender of all creatures. Teach them to be 
polite by never neglecting that duty towards 
them, or any one, either at home or abroad. 
Patience! patience! We could not get 
along without these active boys, and must 
remember that they often suffer for the want 
of sympathy. I should think that the best 
thing to do when a child is dull and cannot 
learn a lesson that has been given to him 
two or three times, is to teach him with pa 
tience and kindness what he can learn and 
not trouble him about things:he cannot 
learn. — Alice M. B., in Maine Farmer. 


———---__—__ 0 e 


A MUSICAL PRODIGY, 





Yesterday morning a Constitution reporter, 
observing quite a crowd around a negro 
boy in the carshed, approached and inquir- 
ed the cause of the excitement. He dis 
covered that the boy was a musical prodigy 
on a very unique scale. By placing his 
right hand over his right ear and partially 
opening his mouth, this boy gave the exact 
imitation of the musical tones of the Scot- 
tish bagpiper, playing many airs with per- 
fect accuracy. The music seemed tu come 
from the inside of the boy’s head, and many 
people were attracted to the spot, thinking 
that the bag-pipers were giving forth their 
rich, mild melody. The boy was very ac- 


| commodating, and played many airs, glid 


ing with ease from the gay to the grave. 
For instance, he played Dixie with great 
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spirit and rapidity, and then in the slowest 
and most mournful cadences gave “Streams 
of Mercy Never Ceasing.” His name is 
Alonzo Barnes, and he hails from Eastman 
He is only eighteen years of age, and says 
that he found out by accident about three 
years ago that his head was full of bag- 
pipes, and has been practicing upon them 
ever since. He said that he could play any 
tune that was whistled; whereupon some 
one in the crowd suggested that he give 
something from “Pinafore.” He had 
never heard of the piece, he said, but called 
upon man after man in the group to whistle 
for him, but not one seemed equal to the 
task. All admitted that they had once 
heard it, but so long ago that it was difficult 
to recall. The boy holds nothing whatever 
in his mouth, but simply places his right 
hand over his right ear and without the 
slightest effort starts his bagpipes. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 





~~ 


BONNET REFORM NO. 2. 


I can most cordially endorse all that was 
said by Jenny Beauchamp concerning the 
need of reform in the bonnets worn by wo- 
men, and I like much her suggestion that 
something be worn which can be removed 
on entering a house, especially a public 
meeting, as easily as a man’s hat. The ne- 
cessity of having four different styles to 
correspond with the seasons would be re- 
moved, and hats (which should replace bon- 
nets) would be worn for use rather than 
show—the last named purpose being about 
all they are good for, in the main. At pres 
ent, however, it is next to impossible to get 
a hat which will be any protection to the 
eyes, or which will stay on the head with 
out being fastened in some way. That they 
are unhygienic, every one who has given 
any attention to the subject, well knows, 
The hat should be of substantial material, 
so that a shower would not be its ruin; it 
should also be soft enough to conform to 
the shape of the head, be ventilated, and of 
such a shape that the brain will be protected, 
and the eyes shaded from the sun. 

Iam gladto notice a growing tendency 
among women to dress for health and com- 


fort instead of show. R. Bey. 
oe 


HOME TEACHING. 





Why is it that so many children of culti- 
vated parents are allowed to dispense, in so 
great a degree among themselves with the 
many little forms of politeness? Why is 
it that so many children of educated par- 
ents are allowed to grow up making so many 
errors in grammar and the use of language 
in daily conversation? Why are they not 
taught to say “if you please” and ‘‘thank 
you,” and not use the double negative? 

I suppose it is because their elders con- 
sider it less trouble to let them go on in this 
way than to correct them. But surely it 
must be easier to teach them what is right 
at first, than to correct all these faults as 
they get older; for it is much barder to 
break off a habit than to form it. All these 
things that are overlooked in childhood, 
will be mortifying to them as they grow up 
and this might be avoided by a little more 
pains on the part of parents and teachers. 
These matters should not be neglected in 
childhood; for even when the young readi- 
ly see wherein their errors lie, it is very 
hard for them to correct themselves, for the 
habits formed in youth often follow to old 
age.— Alice M. B. in Maine Farmer. 


———————__ ee o— 
ECONOMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 


No doubt many if not all of our readers 
who are housekeepers think they are cco- 
nomical, and really let nothing run to waste; 
that they live as cheaply as possible consist- 
ently withcomfort. There is no doubt that 
many who so believe are laboring under a 
mistake. The fact is, there is great waste 
among our people even in families where 
they need to practice economy. It is often 
remarked by foreigners coming among us 
that we Americans are a wasteful people. 

In confirmation of this, let one station 
himself at the rear door of some of our ho- 
tels or even dwelling houses, and it wil be 
seen that great quantities of what was good 
food goes to feed the pigs. We have known 
families where this waste was enormous. 
The French are noted for making a little 
food goa great way; and yet they are noted, 
as well, for presenting to their guests tooth- 
some dishes. They, above all others, seem 
to have the faculty of making the most of 
everything. It is surprising what a good 
housekeeper may do, if she will, in this di- 
rection. 

For example, many throw away the bones 
and what is left of a chicken or turkey that 
has been roasted and once set upon the ta- 
ble, when by gathering it and cracking the 
bones and stewing them slowly for several 
hours, a very rich and nutritious soup can 
be made. Cold vegetables left over from 
the previous day’s dinner can be fried or 
otherwise warned up for the next morning’s 
breakfast. Bits of boiled ham that would 
hardly be presentable in any other form 
might be minced and mixed with raw eggs, 
and warmed up and served on toast. Rem- 
nants of meat of any kind should be saved, 
minced and served hot for breakfast. No 
bones should be wasted, but cracked and 
made into soup. It is needless to multiply 
illustrations, for where one is disposed there 





are many ways that will constantly come 
to mind to save. 
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THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


Tragedies seldom crowd on one person so 
thickly as they have done on Eugénie. The 
World sums it up thus: 

The pathos of the ex-Empress Eugénie’s 
desolate return recently to the Paris from 
which she fled only nine years ago, must 
arrest the attention of the most thoughtless. 
Into those nine short years what events 
have been crowded! A dynasty overthrown, 
a great people humiliated, the face of Eu- 
rope changed. But the personal tragedy 
of this lone woman’s shattered life claims 
its precedence for the day, with an eloquence 
not easily to be resisted. In November, 
1869, Eugénie, Empress of the French, was 
the most conspicuous, the most admired 
and in many ways the most influential wo- 
man alive. She ruled France through her 
husband and the civilized world through 
its fashions. Still a young woman compar- 
atively, she looked forward through the fu- 
ture of her son, a bright, affectionate and 
devoted lad of thirteen, to a long life of 
splendor and of power in the capital of 
Continental Europe. In November, 1879, 
dethroned, exiled, widowed and childless, 
bowed and broken with her weight of sor- 
rows, Eugénie, ex-Empress of the French, 
passes by permission of a hostile Govern- 
ment through Paris to reach the bedside of 
the last relative left to her on earth, just 
too late to close her dying mother’s eyes. 








HUMOROUS. 


Why is a fretful man like a loaf of bread 
baked too much? He is very crusty. 


The manager of a church fair when ask- 
ed if there would be music each evening re- 
plied, ‘‘No, but there will be singing.” 


A lecturer in Portland, Me., or somewhere 
else, was explaining to a little girl how a 
lobster cast his shell when he had outgrown 
it. Said he, ‘‘What do you do when you 
have outgrown your clothes?” You cast 
them aside, do you not?” ‘Oh, no,” re- 
plied the little one, ‘‘we let out the tucks.” 


An old gentleman of eighty-four having 
taken to the altar a damsel of sixteen, the 
clergyman said to him: ‘You will find 
the font at the opposite end of the church.” 
‘*What do | want with the font?” asked the 
old gentleman. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” said 
the clerical wit, ‘‘I thought you had brought 
the child to be christened.’ 


“Your handwriting ‘s very bad indeed,” 
said a gentleman to a friend more addicted 
to boating than to study: ‘You really 
ought to learn to write better.”” ‘‘Ay, ay,” 
replied the young man: ‘‘it is all very well 
for you to teli me that; but if I were to 
write better, people would find out how I 
could spell.” —Brighton Guardian. 


‘TO THE READERS 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The unprecedented success which has attended the 
publication of this journal, from the first Number, 
and the necessity of finding space for the literary 
and artistic contributions that come pouring in from 
every part of the country, have induced the publish- 
ers to increase its size to sixteen pages. This change, 
which will take effect with the Chrietmas Number, 
issued Dec. 23, 1879, will enable the publishers to 
give their young readers every week an increased va- 
riety of stories, poems, sketches, and other attractive 
reading, from the best writers that can be secured. 
The publishers will aleo avail themselves of this oc- 
casion to present Harper's Young People to their 
subscribers in larger type, which will greatly add to 
the beauty and attractiveness of its appearance, 

No pains or expense will be spared to make Har- 
per’s Young People the most entertaining, instructive, 
high-toned, and popular weekly paper for the youth- 
ful readers of America. 


TERMS. 


Four cents a number. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1.50; five sub- 
scriptions, one year, $7.00—payable in advane. Post- 
age free. 

Subecriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time specified, it will be understoad that the sub- 
scriber desires to commence with the number issued 
after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lose. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 




















INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

2" Thirteen numbers of Harper's Young People 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriberto Har- 
per’s Weekly for 1880; or, Harper's Young People and 
Harper's Weekly will be sent to any address for one 
year, beginning with the first number of Harper's 
Weekly for January, 1880,on receipt of $5.00 for the 
two periodicals. 


Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Chronic Diseases. 


Following are afew of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 
No, 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 


Although I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 
me of an OVARIAN TUMOR by sending the proper 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. PROCTOR. 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 


My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given up by oth- 
er physicians. J. BA " 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene's treatment, 
THOMAS O'’NEIL. 


The Doctors may be consulted uponall DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by /etter. 


R. GREENE, M.D. FF. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mase. 











$5 te $20 ee, TE 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 


room with appropriate exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
sabes oh oneal lent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the > ere consulted from 9 % to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during ae and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. ‘atalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 

on of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
t 5 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. ae, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. He d 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 





Teena, 
Pupils received in special branches. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free {except for ex- 
poses of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal a Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 


The lectures of the seventh year - October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this by me I to require 
a preliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
firet schoo! ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, |n 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
__ BOSTON, MASS., —_iy40 


D. LOTHROP & CO0,, 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment o entirely new 
books, y in the ince “of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children. 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
the Fartate Adveaniconer Mineke ene 

py . 4to. Illustrated, chromo board cover, 

ay aly 4 ora General Mtcander 

AGNUS MERRIWEATHER. 0. 

Illustrated. $1.40. 9 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s. 
By Maonvus MERRIWEATHER. l6mo. Il]. $1.50. 

Boys of Brimstone Court (The), By Eiz- 
ABETH StuaRT PHELPs. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents, 

Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The). By author of 
“Detmold.”” With other Stories, by favorite anu- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 
One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls, 


Breaktast for Two. A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. MaTrueEws. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary Hartwew 
CaTHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. Lata- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evia M. Baker. Iilue- 
trated with six drawings, by Mies Larusury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More wap Than One. By Aticze Perry, 
auther of “Esther Pennefather.”” 16mo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50, 

The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl’s 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880, 


The Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 

George MacDonaLp. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 

Poet's Homes, Vol. IE. Including very full 

biographies of William Culien Bryant, R. W. Em- 

ereon,Dr. Holmes, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 

O'Reilly. ete. etc. Fully illustrated. '16mo, cloth, 
t, $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8. 
G. W. Bensamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings. studio sketches and 

rtraits. ae oo 4 for young people. Quarto. 
legant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice picturesand 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. By Rev. 8. F. 

Smita, D.D. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wideawake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any previous volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. LaTHBury. a original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight master! 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. 4to, gilt, 
heavy plate paper. ce $3.00. 


f - Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, 
433mo 





Excellent Ne ew Books. 


PILGRIMS PROGRESS. BY JOHN BUN- 
YAN. New Holiday Edition, from entirely new 
plates. With a Memoir of Bunyan by Archdeacon 
Allen, illustrated with twenty wood-cuts; Macau- 
lay’s brilliant Essay on Bunyan; a fine steel por- 
trait, forty excellent illustrations, and eight color- 
ed plates. In a handsome octavo, $2.50. POPU- 
LAR EDITION, $1.00. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the “Little Clas 
sic” edition of the writings of RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, printed on tinted and highly calender- 
ed paper, with wide margin. Sold only in sets. 5 
vols., 16mo. $10.00; half calf, $20.00; tree calf, 
$25.00. 

This is a very compact, tasteful, and desirable edi- 
tion of Mr. Emerson’s works; and both in the sterl- 





A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music ie kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TreacueEers and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
wil be carefully classified: 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Haga large list of Lecturers, seneerss Instru- 
n 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(@™ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same de 8. College 
courees, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars addrese, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beautiful cards: 
Six assorted Cards for... 
Ten assorted Cards for........... eer FS 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com- 
lete in every deparements is now open to invalids. 
Send for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heighte. 

















ing ch ter of its contents and in its attractive style, 
it 1s a Holiday Gift of remarkable interest. 


Fireside Edition of Hawthorne. 


The complete works of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE, Uniform with the Fireside Edition 
of Emerson. In 12 volumes, 16mo, each illustrated 
with two fine vignettes. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$20.00; half calf, $40.00; tree calf, $50.00. 

A remarkably attractive edition of Hawthorne’s 
complete works. It is printed on tinted and calen- 
dered paper, and bound in a style similar to that of 
the Fireside Emerson. 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES, Edited by one 
of the editors of ‘‘Hymns of the Ages.” New edi- 
tion, $1.50. 

A most interesting book, containing (to use Mr. 
Whittier’s words concerning it) a ‘broad, liberal, 
catholic presentation of what must be regarded as 
the flower of the world’s piety and devotion.*’ 


Illustrated Library Editions, 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS, With 
ntroductions, biographical and historical, by E. 
P. WHIPPLE, Printed on fine paper, and contain- 
ing over 550 illustrations. Handsomely bound. 29 
volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.50 a volume; the set, 
$43.50; half calf, $100.00. 


THE WAVERLY NOVELS. Carefully edi 
ted, and beautifully illustrated with forty-eight en- 
gravings on steel. With glossary and a very full 
index of characters. Finelv printed, handsomely 
bound. Twenty-five volumes. Price, in cloth, 
$1.00 a volume; the set, $25.00; half calf, $62.50. 


SEALED ORDERS, By ELIZABETH STU- 
ART PHELPS, author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
“Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

One would need to go far and search diligently be- 
fore finding stories more sweet and tender, more in- 
tense in their realism, or exhibiting a keener or more 
womanly sympathy than the seventeen which are 
contained in Miss Phelps’s latest volume.—Boston 
Journal. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. By SARAH 
0. JEWETT, author of ‘“Deephaven,” and “Play- 
Days.’ ‘Little classic” style, $1.25. 
“Deephaven,” ‘‘Play-Days,’’ and now ‘ Old Friends 

and New,” are full of admirable humor, quaint and 

delicious character, choice illustration, and pure and 
simple narrative.— The Morning Star. 


*,* Sold by all bookeellere. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


Haag rs Des ih 


orming the FY Vaome. oo? “Sertes of Ildve- 


Nearer My God to Thee! 

By Sanam Flower Apams. 
Oh Why Should the Spirti of Mortal be Prowa 

By Wuuus Kyox. 

Abide with Me, 

By Henry Francis Lyre. 
Rock of Ages. 

By Avevstus Montaeus Toriapr. 


All illustrated by Mise L. B. Hompurey, and is 
sued in uniform style. 4to, cloth, fuli gilt, $1.50 each. 
The form and size of these books, the purity of 
the tint, and the clearness of the letter-prese, make 
ee volumes valuable and beautiful giits.—Bosion 


The Vagabonds, 


By J.T. Trowsnwwer. A grevectatten edition 
this popular poem. ith illustrations by F. O. 
DaR_ey. 4to, full gilt. 
Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Miesiseippi Rivers, and along tbe Guli of Mexico, 
y NATHANIEL H. Bisnor, author of ‘Voyage of a 
aper Canoe,” “Thousand Miles’ Walk across 
South America," etc, With numerous letter-prese 
and full-page Lilustrations and Maps of the Koute, 
choc gh preseres for this work. Crown &vo, 


: Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A nove) o 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzxcn, author of “Art 
and Artiets in Connecticut.” 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 
Shakspeare: 
A Biespaphie sthetic Study. BY. Gro. H. Cau 
VERT, author of “Wordeworth; # Bicgisphic Ae 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,” Life and Woke 
of Goethe,” “Charlotte Von Stein.” ete. In o, 
with fine stee! portrait, $1.50. 


Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 


Translated from the French by Miss Vireix)e 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; payer £0 cente. 


Mr. Phillips’ Goneness, 
A tale of weddedlove. By J amre M. Baury. ‘Ihe 
Danbary News Man.” Author of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All dolt,” “Lite im Den 
bury,’ etc. 12mo., cloth, $1 .00; payer, £0 cents. 


Room for One More, 

By Mrs. Many TuacuEeR Hicerxson. With ful) 

page illustrations by Mre. Lucy GizEon Monex 

6mo, cloth. $1.25. 

“A story of real boys and girls, rot of the ‘goody 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief 
and cause much anxiety to fond yernte. On the 
whole, however, they are just the ecit cf chiléren we 
all like, and delight to read about. The avthor, as 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.”"— Boston 71 areller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowsrines, author of “His Own Mee 
re “Bound in Honor,” etc. 1€mo, illustrated 


Roderick Ashcourt, 


A story showing how a manly boy end a noble gir! 
bravely}battled with great troubles. 5 | DanizEx 
Wisk, D.D. J6mo, cloth, illustieted; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Clifi Stories. $1.(6 
per volume. 


© 
e. 


Magellan; 

OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Gro. M. Tow1x; being the th.rd in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, postpe'd, 
ay Catia 


on receipt of price. Our Ilustiated Holl 
logue free by mail to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS: 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpaseed all their previous efforts, ar@ 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of design far exceed thore of al] othe 
publishers. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautifal bannerets, for the Christmes tree 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the reason. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriete 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S CHRISTWAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, by Mre. A. M. Diaz 21 @ 
N. A. Calkins, each with thirteen colord illus:)# 
tions, with the following titles:— 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have b very popular ar an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are publish: d 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by th ir 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 








BOSTON, 498n0 
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“For the hasband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the church.” Ephesians 5: 23. 
One argument against the equality of wo- 
men, which is now seldom seriously urged, 
yet which 1s conclusive to many minds, is that 
drawn from the Bible in such passages as the 
oneabove. Many persons, believing the Bible 
to be indeed the word of God, the only au- 
thoritative expression of His will, cannot 
disregard and set aside such plain laws, lest 
haply they be found to fight against God; 
they feel that they have no alternative but 
to accept them, sadly perhaps but submis- 
sively, with those other mysteries of sinand 
suffering, meekly trusting to know hereaf- 
ter what they cannot understand now. But 
there are others, holding as high an esti- 
mate of the authority of the Bible, yet be- 
lieving most heartily in the full equality of 
‘women in every relation of life; how can 
‘these views be reconciled? how can the 
sincere believer in the Bible in the face of 
the command, ‘‘Let the wives be subject 
unto their own husbands,” affirm that the 
state of marriage is one of perfect equality? 
Of the few women who are able to read 
the New Testament in the original Greek, 
some tell us that these commands in refer- 
-ence to women are wrongly translated ; this 
would, indeed, be a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty, and if any woman will supply 
a different translation which can find gener- 
al acceptance from scholars, she will give 
relief, I am sure, to many inquiring souls. 
Others argue that these commands have 
-only a temporary and local authority, or 
that, though proper for women in the 
position of dependence and ignorance they 
then held, they should not be considered 
-binding upon the women of the present; 
just as the wise parent requires obedience 
no longer than his child’s reason and exper- 
ience are insufficient for his own guidance; 
but though there is doubtless much truth in 
this view, it seems to me that one can hard- 
*ly study the passage at the head of this ar- 
ticle without feeling that such an interpre- 
tation falls short of the entire meaning of 
the language; perhaps a little study of the 
passage, though undertaken with the aid of 
-our English tongue alone, may enable us to 
understand what wasin the mind of the 
great apostle when he wrote these words, 
not alone for the Ephesians of his day, but 
for all men in all times. 

The force of the law cannot lie in the 
first clause, ‘““The husband is the head of 
the wife,” for that is the simple statement 
of a fact universal and unquestioned at a 
time, when, if I mistake not, the husband 
held absolute control over the wife, even 
the power of life and death. The apostle 
gave tohis young converts no command 
‘which would overturn the whole structure 
of society, but just placed within its cus- 
toms of injustice and selfishness, a little 
leaven of divine truth, which, in the fulness 
of time, should change the whole nature 
and condition of its being; in this way he 
returned the fugitive slave to his master 
with these simple yet powerful words, ‘‘no 
longer like a servant but a brother beloved ;” 
—a precept which would secure him for- 
giveness and kind treatment in his servitude, 
and freedom, when the spirit of universal 
liberty had so permeated all classes of so- 
ciety, that a person could not regard anoth. 
-er as a beloved brother, and yet hold him in 
bondage. In the same spirit of wise and 
far-seeing patience, the apostle compares 
the relation between husband and wife to 
that between Christ and the church; great 
and wonderful words! let us see how they 
would probably. be received by those to 
whom they were directly addressed, and 
-also what lessons we may learn from them 
nineteen centuries later. 

The love of the Ephesian Christians for 
the Lord was probably a more personal 
feeling than that of the present; perhaps 
some of them had seen Him; doubtless 
many had conversed with thgse who had 
known Him intimately and had shared that 
deep personal affection which constant in- 
tercourse with His perfect character, so no- 
ble, so sympathetic, so unselfish and tender, 
could not fail to inspire. Besides the sad 
story of His sufferings and death must have 
been so fresh to them; His rejection by 
those to whom he had done only kindness; 
His patience under cruel insult and abuse; 
His prayer for His murderers; how all the 
incidents of His life and death must have 
‘been dwelt upon by those early Christians 
until they were ready to die rather than 
deny Him! When, therefore, the apostle 
wrote, ‘“‘The husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
Church,” it could have suggested to their 
minds only a new element of tenderness, 
-self-sacrifice, and protection; just the idea 
-advanced by our valued friend, T. W. H., 
who holds that the subjection of women 
-arose, not from the spirit of tyranny, but 
of protection from man the stronger to 
‘wards woman the weaker; an idea worthy 
of so chivalrous a knight, but unfortunately 
in those old days as in the present time, the 
Christian ideal and the popular conscience 
were not quite in accord. In the hundreds 
of years that have passed has a new mean- 

come into the words, as the return of 
the fugitive has come to mean freedom for 
theslave? Then, it is probable, few women, 
if any, dreamed of an equality with men; 





they beheld man the universal master, and 
the wife who found her own husband a 
kind, considerate, and tencer master was 
content. But now the girl no less than the 
boy, breathes in the spirit of freedom, of 
ind in thought and action; her 
mind 18 trained, her judgment strengthened 
by the same studies as his; her sphere of 
usefulness grows larger snd larger; her own 
consciousness, as well as the gathering voice 
of humanity, proclaim her man’s equal, his 
complement as he is hers. Let us now 
without irreverence, suppose the perfect 
Jesus placed in a lifelong relation, most in- 
timate and tender, towards his equal; would 
he arrogate to himself perpetual authority, 
and arbitrarily and without cause lay upon 
the other the bitter doom of a changeless 
subjection? I have not so learned Christ; 
but I believe that the husband who lives 
nearest the spirit of the precept, ‘“The hus- 
band is the head of the wife even as Christ 
is the head of the church,” will prove that 
headship not in claiming to exercise any 
control over the actions of the judgment of 
his wife, but in helping and defending her 
with his superior strength, and bearing as 
far as he can the burdens which marriage 
imposes, of which the heavier share seems 
to fall upon the wife. 
FRANCES E. BEALE. 


— 
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LETTER FROM A HARVARD STUDENT. 





Eprrors JouURNAL:—It may be interest- 
ing to the editors and readers of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL to learn the position which 
the more mature students of Harvard Uni- 
versity are taking with regard to the move- 
ment for the elevation of women. What 
has most struck me, is the irascibility mani- 
fested by almost all the professional students 
with whom I have conversed on the subject. 
There is a general tendency to avoid the 
subject as one dangerous to peace of mind, 
and calculated to make a person lose his 
temper. As might be expected, law stu- 
dents are almost to a man acharné against 
the whole movement for change in the legal 
and social relations of Woman. Many law- 
students seem to have mean, antiquated and 
oriental notions of Woman; occasionally 
their ideas have a tang of thecorner-grocery. 
And, indeed, there are very few young men 
whom I, at least, have met, who begin to 
have right ideas of the transcendent impor- 
tance of this question—of the stupendous 
change for the better which must attend the 
doubling of the mental power of the world 
by the ennobling and disciplining of the in- 
tellects of one half of the human race. 

This is not the place for searching out all 
the reasons for this state of things; the chief 
one, I think, is the absence in greater or less 
degree, of the critical habit of mind; I mean 
the habit of rationalizing, of challenging 
the conventions of society, and asking for 
the raison d@etre of each. Many have the 
true scientific spirit in other things, are de- 
voured with a passion for truth in general, 
but when you touch upon the subjects of 
Woman and of religion, you often find pet- 
ulant irritability which reveals the fact of 
moral cowardice, and disloyalty to the very 
mistress (Truth) whom they profess to serve. 
The home, and the religion of the home are 
so sacred, forsooth, that they must be left 
shrouded in the densest darkness of igno- 
rance; obscurantism is the word when you 
come to these matters. 

There is often a significant parallelism, 1 
find, in the case of students, between the 
particular stage of religious or philosophi- 
cal development which they have reached, 
and their ideas upon the possibilities of the 
feminine nature, as an agent in the moral 
and intellectual advance of society. Even 
though they be not obstinately bigoted by 
nature, yet if they hold conventional and 
childlike views in philosophy and religion, 
ten to one but they are violently opposed to 
the higher education and elevation of wo- 
men. 

In my experience, the best friends of the 
Woman reform among students are found 
in the class that is most thoroughly satura- 
ted with the principles of natural and social 
evolution, who are best acquainted with the 
history of the great democratic upheaval of 
this Sturm und Drang period in the history 
of society, and who are, at the same time, 
persons possessing a fine inward spiritual 
eye, and a fine-grained nature which admits 
of high and delicate polish. 1 have meta 
few such in Harvard College. They are not 
idle Utopians, and dreaming idealists either; 
but energetic and practical idealists, who 
see the drift and tendency of the times, and 
see that the most significant factor in the 
evolution of society in the near future, is 
Woman. They see that we are coming to 
what is virtually an almost total reversal of 
the current conceptions as to the value and 
work of Woman in social evolution. They 
believe that the neglect to bring about the 
moral and intellectual enfranchisement of 
Woman is a mistake, than which no other 
that can be conceived ‘s fraught with more 
injurious consequences to the race, whether 
you regard the business interests of men, 
the happiness of their domestic life or their 
higher intellectual and religious develop- 
ment. 

Ihave had a good many conversations 
with my fellow-students upon the subject, 





and I find after long and patient probing of 
their thought, that the secret of the violent 
antipathy of many of them to the woman 
movement lies in—what do you suppose ?— 
in their dread of being hen-pecked,if women 
get to be superior to them in mental endow- 
ments! I give you my word of honor that 
this is the sole and only motive for their 
opposition; it all reduces to this. 

In other words they shudder at the awful 
idea of some day finding themselves yoked 
with a helpmeet who by these new-fangled 
schemes of education shall have outstripped 
her lord in culture, and who (oh horrible!) 
may even write books which shall excel his 
own. It isin vain that you assure them 
that they ought to be brave enough to help 
live down this detestable public opinion 
which makes it shameful for a woman to be 
the equa!, or even the superior of her hus- 
band. In vain do you protest that in a true 
state of things aman should be just as proud 
of being known as the husband of a famous 
woman, as a woman is now proud of being 
the wife of a famous husband. In vaiu 
you maintain that partnership is the true 
model for marrisge, and not subordination. 
To no purpose do you enlarge with enthusi- 
asm upon the vast increase of happiness 
and power accruing to wife and husband, 
whep both have equally cultivated minds, 
like sympathies, and like tastes. To no 
effect do you speak of the ideal physical 
and mental discipline for women, whereby 
vigorous muscular exercise might be made 
to serve as an offset to the physical develop- 
ment which men get in the struggle for 
existence, and for place in society, and 
whereby a thorough education of the mind 
would render Woman more attractive in 
the eyes of Man. All these considerations 
count as but dust in the balance to your 
friend, when they are set over against the 
idea of being hen-pecked, and laughed at 
by society therefor. He can not get this 
bugbear out of his mind; not although he 
is urged to look at marriages of equally en- 
dowed minds, such as that of the Brown- 
ings, and thousands like it, and is assured 
that it is easy to choose a wife who will not 
overtop him if heis so anxious on that 
point. 

Such curious phenomena as these will 
bear a good deal of pondering on the part 
of the student of psychology and sociology. 
It must be confessed, that many of the bit- 
terest opponents of the movement here at 
Harvard, are gentlemen of the very finest 
powers, and the very finest culture. It 
seems to be largely a matter of mere preju- 
dice and temperament. Men of strong, ve- 
hement and stormy passions are generally 
for subordination in the marriage relation. 
They talk to you about chivalry and pro- 
tection, not seeing that ‘to high-spirited wo- 
men there is not a little that is humiliating 
in this idea of chivalrous condescension and 
assumption of superiority on the part of 
men. These persons who are so excessive- 
ly fond of the chivalric idea should ponder 
the following words of John Morley taken 
from his work on Rousseau, p. 386 (Am. ed.) 
Speaking of ‘‘the high and pure type of wo- 
men which French history produced in the 
seventeenth century,—a type in which de- 
votion went with force, and austerity with 
sweetuess, and divine candor and transpar- 
ent innocence with energetic loyalty and in- 
tellectual uprightness and a firmly set will,” 
he also says: ‘‘A man’s whole thought of 
the worth and aim of womanhood depends 
upon the generosity and elevation of the 
ideal which is silently present in his mind, 
while he is specially meditating the rela- 
tions of Woman as wife or as mother. Un- 
less he is really capable of thinking of them 
as human beings, independently of these 
two functions, he is sure to have compara- 
tively mean notions in connection with 
them, in respect of the functions which he 
makes paramount.” Ww. 8. K. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

The following obituary was prepared by 
Mrs. Benchley herself, and sent to us with 
the special request that we would print it. 
As acorrespondent ‘‘Shawanabeke” we have 
done her this justice. The tired and tried 
life went out by cancer; but her record 
shows how the limitations of a young girl’s 
life forty years ago exasperated and tore the 
harmony of her whole life. 


Died in New York, of baffled hopes and 
defeated plans, on , Mrs. Mariette 
K. A. Benchley, daughter of Hon. Zeno 
Allen, (deceased) and wife of the late Hon. 
Henry W. Benchley. She, too, would have 
worn a title and enjoyed a profession, but 
the State said no; and the church said 
never. What was the guilt of one aspiring 
to the best, that she should not be permit- 
ted to develope normally? That of being 
born a girl. This crime of having the fem- 
inine body with its added organs, powers, 
and capabilities bestowed by her Creator, 
renders every girl especially obnoxious to 
the church. She says, ‘‘you shall not 
not speak in my councils, you shall not 
plead your cause in my journals, you shall 
not minister at my altars.” ‘Mother 
Church,” forsooth, showing us only whisk- 
ers and a pipe, frowning, over a leer, at her 
daughters, smiling idiotically on all her 
sons, 








The life just vanished from the earth is 
but one of many, blighted in its richest 
promise by the church it fain would have 
served, A little child among her dolls, 
each representing wonderful histories in 
the imagination of the young “mother,” but 
often laid aside in favour of trying to 
“print out” the sermons preached on the 
previous Sunday by some man who little 
thought his most attentive hearer a child of 
six years. At night her eyes are often held 
open in the little bed until the family have 
retired, that she may slip to the pantry to 
spring the mouse trap before any ‘“‘mousie” 
is caught; and in the morning she must 
watch that the flies are not entrapped by 
the sticky paper. She is general protector 
of cats and dogs, and when seven years of 
ege attacks a man who is beating his horse 
cruelly. It was with difficulty the excited 
child was overcome, and carried to the 
house. Again, she rushes like a fury to the 
protection of a brother who has received 
the first blow of a promised flogging in 
school. 

The punishment to herself for interfer- 

ence is gladly taken, as it suspends the 
blows intended for another. One among 
many of a similar nature seems to show 
how wrong it is to charge a child with 
complex motives for faults. When about 
four or five years of age her father kindly 
arranged to take the five daughters to a 
theatrical exhibition. She was greatly de. 
lighted and ran with the news toa Method- 
ist neighbor, at whose family altar she was 
a constant attendant. They told her it was 
wrong to goto the theatre. The tempta- 
tion was strong, and she fought the new 
conviction until she stood with the group 
at the lighted entrance. But while her fa- 
ther was buying the tickets the fear of 
doing wrong became stronger, and she dart- 
ed out into the darkness, with no thought 
of being missed, or that blame attached to 
the rest of the family. But she was charg- 
ed with thinking herself better than others, 
and with desiring to make trouble. Soon 
the world’s sorrows begin to dawn upon 
her. ‘ 
‘‘My wife sits by the cocoa tree,” in the 
old ‘English Reader,” and hearing of the 
woes Of Ireland by talk addressed to older 
ears, she immediately lays her plans and 
saves her pennies to build a great ship, buy 
up the slaves tocarry to Africa, and by re- 
turn trip bring the poor Irish to America 
While planning for this the present work 
of the neighborhood is not neglected by the 
little one. The babies of the washerwomen 
and overworked mothers are tended loving 
ly every spare moment, until a slight de- 
formity from lifting is apparent, and will 
never be righted. But now duty looms up 
in another shape. She learns of the Sha- 
kers—surely they are the ones who have 
“left the world,” who have forsaken ‘‘all 
for Christ”—and all that is necessary is to 
join these saints. Like others, in ‘leaving 
the world,” she takes its dearest objects, 
her pet dog, and her favorite playmate, 
older than herself. Instinctively no relig- 
ious motive is presented to her companion 
but the promise of ‘‘stories” all the way. 
These off-hand tales of hers would hire her 
little friends to do anything. Ten miles in 
the snow were actually traversed by these 
small childrer in an effort to find the 
Shakers, Mariette carrying her dog most of 
the way, fearing he wastired. On reaching 
Watertown they were taken into custody 
by a friend, and the following day sent 
home. Years of effort to realize the won- 
derful ‘‘conversions” which the Method- 
ists of that day described, and careful read- 
ing of books as antipodal as ‘‘Taylor’s Die- 
gesis,” and ‘‘Butler’s Analogy,” ‘‘Milnor’s 
End of Controversy,’’ and ‘‘Baxter’s Alarm,” 
she finally, before the age of fourteen, asked 
for confirmation in the Episcopal Church, 
where she belonged by birth and asociation. 
The editor of the Churchman wrote her at 
that period, on returning an article she 
sent for publication. ‘‘We hesitate about 
inserting this on account of the evident 
youthfulness of the writer, who yet holds a 
pen which may be of great service to the 
church.” Oh, how she longed to devote 
every power to that beloved church; but 
no, the rudest and worst of boys would 
have been preferred to any girl, however 
gifted. She must commence teaching dis- 
trict school at the age of fourteen, when so 
hungry for study, so thirsty for knowledge. 
Some of the enthusiastic pupils of the coun- 
try school follow her to the village for fur- 
ther instruction; why dwell upon the bitter 
struggles of a lone girl for an education in 
those days. They were bitter, and in most 
cases hopeless, A boy at fourteen, with 
her tastes and talents, her consuming de- 
sire for knowledge, perfect health, glowing 
devotion and passion for doing good, would 
have found encouragement, and a place in 
the church. The country district school is 
all that awaits the girl. ; 

Now comes recognition from male friends, 
flattery, appreciation, all new to the young 
heart thirsting for affection. The danger 
is soon apprehended, and leaving weeping 
pupils at the station in Syracuse she goes to 
the wilderness for work among the Indians. 
Alas! where men and women are met, how- 
ever small in numbers, there is the world! 
And as that old evangelist Zedediah Bur- 
chard had said, ‘‘God never made you nor I 
for Indian Missions, because we like to see 





results,” so she feared she had mistaken 
duty, and returned to the world with only 
the resource of marriage. Yet this means 
great things to the loving girl. But where 
shall the ideal be found? Did ever man 
come up to the fullvess of the stature re- 
quired? Is not every woman ‘‘disappointed 
in love” as the thing goes? ‘The best of 
husbands,” yes; an impetuous, exacting, 
selfish wife, yes. If marriage must be all it 
must be perfect. Three years of a selfish 
demand for more devotion, more tenderness 
then man has to give to woman, shows 
how the clear stream had been turned from 
its natural course and become muddy. 

Then the struggles of life in a new coun- 
try, and an absorption in husband and 
children. At least her children should ful- 
fil her ambition, and live the life denied to 
her. But an entirely different individuali- 
ty stares her in the face from the dear eyes 
of both son and daughter. How passing 
dear, how almost incomprehensible to the 
mother heart. And then, just as the nature 
had accommodated itself to the situation, 
had learned to be the good wife and the 
considerate mother, sad widowhood follows, 

Of course in such a suppressed and op- 
pressed life there are spasmodic efforts at 
philanthropic work, however restricted it 
must be; there are fierce tuggings at the 
chains which bind it, and as life gives out 
in its efforts to be free there is the sad 
sense of failure. 

But why is a woman vain enough to write 
her own obituary? Because with her latest 
breath she cries out against the fearful 
crime of the church in blighting not only 
her own life, but that of many others far 
more promising. By every instinct, by 
every taste and inclination, by all her tal- 
ents, the ministry of the church was her 
duty and privilege. Why was she not per- 
mitted to grow normally with flower and 
fruit as God appointed? 

Because the church is far behind the age 
in her attitude towards the superior sex. 
Just in proportion to the growth of civiliza- 
tion is reverence for womanhood, and here 
the church shows us only elemental barba- 
rism. Law, medicine, the editorial chair, 
college professorships, are all at last open 
to her. Access to God’s altar is denied by 
a conceited mannishness too dull to see its 
own sin and mistake, too narrow to hear 
the subject discussed. Again and again did 
this departed daughter of the church be- 
seech a hearing from the clergy, private or 
public, in church congresses, convention, 
private circle, or periodical. Every time, 
everywhere was she choked off. In one 
case only a partial hearing given when the 
natural gentleman gained a victory over the 
ecclesiastic. She has gone with her un- 
spoken words, her stifled appeals. Let 
other women waken and compel men to a 
Christian civilization. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Jan. 12, at 34 P.m., Mre. M. P. Lowe will read a paper 
on *‘The Teacher.”’ 





Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park 
gress at 3 P.m., speaker, Rev. Mrs. Gordon. Women 
nvited. 








The Moral Education Association, 
January 16th, 7:30 p.m., the Rev. C. F. Lee will read 
a@ paper on ‘Diseased Literature,” in the vestry of 
the Broadway Unitarian Church, South Boston. 





Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
nese and accuracy. 


ARTISTS, MATERIALS, tt: ~a32 


rders by Mail or Express Kewve attended to. 
A. WAL R & CO., 
Importing Artists’ Colormen, 
594 Washington street, Boston , 
1 


SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


CY. PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the tend to 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificates from eminent physicians and ocullete. 


5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 18¢. each. 
Sole agents, 


Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 
Boston Store, 2. Frank!:n Street. 


NEW YEAR'S NOTICE. 


ATMORE & SON'S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 














All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 


ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmore’s Gonuine 


English Plum Pudding 


Ask your Grocer for it. Qw47 





PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 
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